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A fresh run of anonymous letters has been coming 
into our office within the past few weeks. Possibly 
their writers may think that such letters, especially 
if addressed to the editor individually, will be read, 
even though their contents receive no further notice ; 
but in this they are mistaken. The first thing on 
opening a letter in this office, is to look for the sig- 
nature—if the handwriting is an unfamiliar one. 
When that is lacking, the letter is at once destroyed 
without a reading. There are no exceptions to this 
rule. 


So muck. is being said by the religious press gener- 
ally in censure of Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, for his 
suggestion at the Pan Presbyterian Council,—that 
before the modern introduction to America of dis- 
tinguished preachers from Great Britain there was 
far less than now of biblical preaching in this coun- 
try,—that we venture to call attention to one fact 
which ought not to be lost sight of in such a discus- 
sion as this. It is unmistakably true that biblical 
exposition in the pulpits of the United States is in 
greater popular demand at the present time than a 
generation ago. It is equally clear that the minis- 
ters who have been called hither from Great Britain 
have been sought because of their supposed power as 





coming of these preachers created the demand for 
preaching of their sort. On the other hand, it is the 
progress of the Sunday-school cause which has in- 
creased the demand for biblical preaching in this 
country. The growth of interest in systematic and 
thorough Bible study in our Sunday-schools for the 
past twenty years, has caused the churches to value 
expository preaching more highly than ever. This 
growth of interest was so great and rapid as to find 
work for all the preachers of this sort we had in 
America, and to lead to our searching Great Britain 
and Ireland for others of similar qualifications, The 
only question which good Dr. McOosh and his fellow 
immigrants need to consider is, whether they will be 
able to keep up, by hard study, with the American 
demand for Bible preaching which originally brought 
them over to this country. 


Hitherto, The Sunday School Times has been far- 
nished to clergymen and superintendents at $1.65 a 
yeor—a discount of fifty cents from the rate of sub- 
scription to other persons. This discrimination in 
favor of certain classes has provoked so much criti- 
cism from those not favored by it, that we have 
decided to abandon the distinction, and to put the 
paper, from this time forward, at the uniform rate 
of $2.15 to every single subscriber—a price quite as 
low as it can be afforded at. An indignant Bosto- 
nian, writing on the subject recently, declared, “ You 
will never convince me that your consistency is a 
jewel, while you advocate the cashier's duty to stand 
and be shot, rather than to deliver up the keys to 
his safe, and yet make ‘wo prices for The Sunday 
School Times to persons alike in every way, save 
that one is a teacher, and the other a superinten- 
dent. In nine cases out of ten the superintendent 
is better able financially to pay the higher price 
than the teacher.” Without entering into the rea- 
sons which induced us originally to deem the dis- 
tinction named a fair one, we announce that we will 
now try to improve our character for consistency by 
serving all subscribers alike—at the counting-room 
desk. The first superintendent who has a word to 
say on the change herein announced is Mr. George 
A. Bell, of Brooklyn, and he declares positively : 
“ You are quite right to discontinue the special rate. 
The paper is worth all you ask for it from anybody.” 
We doubt not that most superintendents and pas- 
tors will take this generous view of the change, 
while other subscribers will feel better about it, and 
we shall never think of grumbling that we have 
been induced to defend our consistency after this 
fashion. 


At the Chautauqua Assembly the hearers were 
quite up to the average of hearers in any Christian 
gathering, as the speakers were way above the aver- 
age of Christian lecturers, teachers, and preachers. 
But not every speaker at Chautauqua was understood 
by all his hearers. There were blundering hearers 
there, as everywhere. For example, at one of the 
evening meetings President G. P. Hays, of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, was the principal speaker. 
In the course of his remarks he commented somewhat 
severely on Professor Tyndall and his prayer-gauge. 
While he was speaking, a woman in the audience, 
who had no clearer apprehension of the true state of 





phatic expression to her views in the declaration : 
“T think it’s a perfect shame that President Hayes 
should be brought on here from Washington to abuse 
Mr. Tilden; and Ae out of the country at that!” It 
certainly didn’t look fair! But after all, that good 
woman came about as near the meaning of the ad- 
dress to which she listened, as many a reader comes 
to the purport of a newspaper editorial which attracts 
his attention. Here, for illustration, is an inquiry 
from an unusually intelligent friend, as to our reason 
for “repeated editorial flings at the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Crime, and its com- 
mendable work.” Now, in fact, we do not remember 
to have mentioned this Society in our editorial 
columns. We certainly have never meant to criti- 
cise its organization or its object. Whatever else 
was intended by anything we said which has been 
thus misinterpreted, no reflection on that Society 
was designed or thought of by us. We Aave said 
that we are opposed to the sale and use of pwre 
liquor—that we believe pure liquor does more harm 
in the world than adulterated liquor. We have 
said further, that we believe fashionable bar-rooms 
and elegant grog-shops are a greater curse to the 
community than are the low and filthy drinking- 
places in our cities. But we did not understand that 
the Society now named took ground in opposition to 
the views thus expressed by us, We are glad to 
have adulterated liquors and corner groggeries 
abolished. We wish God speed to men who give 
their whole attention to that work. But meantime 
we want the privilege of opposing pure liquors and 
fashionable drinking-places; of doing all in our 
power to keep clergymen and lawyers and ladies 
from becoming drunkards on native wines, and 
genuine braudies and gins, which they buy and use 
from the regularly licensed and too generally ap- 
proved hotel bar-rooms, and choice restaurants, and 
expensively furnished liquor stores. 





SETTING CHRISTIANS AT WORK. 


More persons in our churches generally are inac- 
tive because they do not know just what to do, than 
because they are unwilling to do anything. As a 
rule, they hear a great many calls to be zealous and 
faithful, and a great many complaints of the lack of 
zeal and fidelity in the church; but they are not 
told just what they can themselves do to best ad- 
vantage. Explicit directions to particular service 
are far less common than fervid appeals to a spirit of 
service. 

Many a time a minister preaches a sermon setting 
forth the duty and privileges of Christian work. He 
shows how this duty is enjoined and illustrated in 
the Scriptures, and how its performance has proved 
a delight to those who have .attempted it. His 
people are evidently interested in his sermon, and it 
seems to impress them; but he sees no practical 
result from its preaching. There is no more work 
fone by his church-members than before. The 
Sanday-school still lacks teachers. There is less of 
Christian visiting in his congregation than there 
ought to be. It is as hard as formerly to get a half- 


dozen persons to start a new mission school, or to 
lead a neighborhood prayer-meeting, in a needy 
corner of his pastor field. He wonders what is the 
cause of his people’s backwardness; and he is in- 
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clined to look upon them as hopelessly indolent or 
faithless. Yet all the time more or less of the Chris- 
tians to whom he preached are ready and waiting 
to be set at work. They believe what he has said; 
they feel the force of his statements; they would be 
glad to do their duty and to find enjoyment accord- 
ingly; but they do not know just what there is for 
them to do. The pastor's appeal has aroused them, 
but they have received no specific direction’ to par- 
ticular and individual work; and they are not sure 
that this or that thing is the one they should per- 
sonally undertake. 

But, it may be said, a pastor cannot assign to each 
individual member of the church his or her exact 
duty; he must leave more or less of this to the indi- 
vidual’s judgment and conscience; being content 
with laying before all the principles of right action, 
and the motives to its exercise. While it is true 
that a pastor cannot give to every church-member 
all the directions needed by each, it is nevertheless 
the fact that a great deal more can be done in this 
line than is commonly attempted; and that those 
pastors who have the largest proportion of working 
Christians in their churches are usually those who 
not only urge their people to work but set them at 
work ; who besides preaching stirring sermons call- 
ing on all to be active, give explicit directions to one 
and another as to the service which can best be per- 
formed by those persons severally. 

We are reminded of this truth by recalling a con- 
versation upon it with the now just deceased Rev. 
Dr. Asa D. Smith, late president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, while he was still a pastor in New York City. 
His church was prominent for the Christian activity 
of its membership, Its home Sunday-school was well 
sustained. It kept up several branch or mission 
schools, It conducted a systematic canvass of its 
field for the ingathering of outsiders, and for minis- 
try to those already in the congregation. In various 
other ways, also, it was doing excellent Christian 
service. Its members seemed more ready to under- 
take a new enterprise, and more faithful in sustain- 
ing old ones, than are Christians generally. The 
question was asked of him, how it was that his peo- 
ple had attained this pre-eminence. His reply was 
in the line of the thought we are now emphasizing. 
He said that he believed Christians were often ready 
to work, if they only knew just where their services 
were needed ; and if they were appealed to for a par- 
ticular service, rather than in a general way. Be- 
lieving this, he acted on his convictions, and the 
result was that which had excited our admiration. 


Dr. Smith then gave in substance this illustration 
of his method of proceeding: “‘ When I want my peo- 
ple to do any new work, I first make up my mind 
what work ought to be done; then I look around to 
see who ought to do it. These points being settled, 
I go ahead systematically to get the work started. 
For example, in talking over church work with my 
elders, or other leading men in my church, I find that 
there is a good opening in a certain place within our 
reach for a new mission school. One of my helpers 
looks over the ground and decides what building can 
be had to begin with. I, meantime, take up our 
church record and go over the names, one by one, to 
see who are still unoccupied by special church work, 
and who of these are conveniently situated to havea 
part in the new undertaking. I make a list of these 
names, including more than we really need; for of 
course I cannot expect to have every person's help at 
the first asking. Having done this, I prepare and 
preach a sermon calculated to arouse my hearers to a 
sense of the duty and enjoyments of Christian work. 
While the influence of this sermon is fresh on their 
minds, I write a personal note to each one of the 
twenty or more whose names I have picked out for 
a possible part in the movement, asking all to meet 
me at my study on a certain evening, for a confer- 
ence on a matter of church business. When they 
are together,—as most of them will come on such an 
invitation,—I lay the whole case before them, and 
request their co-operation in the work proposed. 











| 
By this means I rarely fail to get as many as are | 


necessary for a beginning. Persons who would never | 
have taken my sermon by itself as calling them to| 
this particular work, are led to see the thing in a 

different light when they are asked individually if 

they will do their part in helping it forward. There 

is a great deal in showing a Christian just what he, | 
as an individual, can do, as well as in telling him in| 
a general way what, as a Christian, he ought to be 
ready to do.” 

In other departments of Christian service the 
members of Dr. Smith’s church were shown what to 
do, and asked at a fitting time to doit. The plan 
which he worked so effectively in his New York 
church is worthy of adoption by pastors of other 
churches elsewhere, and by superintendents gene- 
rally in the Sunday-schools of their charge. Chris- 
tians need not only to be urged to work, but to be 
set at work. They need directions quite as much as 
appeals and exhortations. 


| 





THE FREE CHURCH QUESTION. 


The advocates of the system of making all church 
sittings free have not been content with any half- 
way measures. They have denounced pew-rentals 
as an unscriptural device, and one tending to intro- 
duce class distinctions into the sanctuary. It has 
always had the effect, they say, of driving half the 
poor away from church entirely, and of making 
the other half keenly sensible of the fact that they 
take their poverty with them to the house of God. 
The early church, they claim, knew no such thing as 
sales of seats, and was supported entirely by the 
voluntary contributions of the believers, who gave 
in proportion to their means. They reason either 
that the early church was wrong,or that we are. 
We know that they were Christians then; are we 
less so now, or have we improved upon the Christi- 
anity of the days of the apostles? ‘This is the direct 
issue between free sittings and rented pews. 

The defenders of the pew system, on their side, 
maintain that the relations between the church and 
society have materially changed since the days of 
the apostles, and that in these times of many denomi- 
nations, and absence of ecclesiastical control, volun- 
tary contributions are, as a rule, inadequate for the 
support of church services. In the country there is 
ample room for all, and the distinctions between 
wealth and poverty are not so positively drawn as 
in the cities, so that jealousy between the broad aisle 
and the side aisle is almost unknown. The country 
squire is quite as well contented under the gallery 
as just behind the parson’s pew. In the cities and 
larger towns, the rich and poor are, for the most 
part colonized in separate localities. If there be any* 
church which is made specially attractive by the elo- 
quence of its pastor or the splendor of its services, 
its regular attendants and supporters are crowded 
out by an army of strangers, whose interest in the 
church is too often that of mere curiosity, and whose 
contributions consist of the smallest coin which comes 
from the mint. 

The free-church experiment in our largest cities 
has certainly worked well. Many churches, long 
since abandoned by the march of population, have 
found their congregations and their revenues materi- 
ally increased by the disuse of rentals. Trinity 
Church, New York, and five of its six chapels, are 
now wholly or nearly free, and have ten worshipers 
where they formerly had five. This is a corpora- 
tion which does not depend on its congregations for 


support, but other churches without investments are 


doing nearly as well in the Episcopal and other 
bodies. A “Free Church Guild” meets annually in 
New York, and is able each year to report modest 
progress. As a rule, it may be said that old churches 
left stranded in the business part of our cities, or 
new ones built in crowded localities, profit by the 
free system, while those in the region of residences, 
and attended by well-to-do people, find rentals more 
advantageous. We leave the Roman Catholic 





churches out of the question, because priestly man- 


agement practically assesses each communicant for 
a. fixed sum, and because, with all their boast of 
equality, they are open to the reproach of selling 
seats outright at Easter season, and other high festi- 
vals. 

We cannot see that the question between pews and 
free contributions is one of doctrine or morals. It is 
ridiculous to discover any non-Christian spirit in the 
occupancy, year after year, of the old familiar pew. 


Churches which retain the pew system are by no 


means behind the free churches in hospitality to 
strangers. The maintenance of religious services 
must be managed differently in different places. It 
is manifestly hard for regular parishioners to go to 
church with no idea where they will sit, or whether 


| they can find any sittings at all. Itis, furthermore, no 


small advantage to have families together in church, 
and for the children to become familiar with their 
neighbors and surroundings. So sacred a thing as 


| . . . . 
| religous worship cannot be carried on in accordance 


with the whim of the moment, and it certainly 
cannot besupported without organized effort. Those 
free churches have best succeeded which have adopted 
a middle course. Let the worshiper give the church 
authorities at the beginning of the year an approxi- 
mate idea of what his regular contributions will be ; 
and then, tacitly or explicitly, let him take a certain 
place to sit in, with the understanding that if it 
is not occupied at the beginning of the service it 
may be freely taken by others. The ushers will 
respect this arrangement in the assignment of stran- 
gers to seats, and certainly no ill feeling will be 
manifested if it is occasionally broken. Some 
churches find the “ envelope system” a good one, by 
which a dollar a Sunday, or ten cents, goes regularly 
into the plate. This is better than big bills for the 
parishioner, or tedious dunning expeditions for the 
church treasurer. In a word, we would not have 
churches abandon the pew system without taking all 
things into consideration. When it is abandoned, 
principle should dictate in general, and expediency 
in particular. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


— >. 


Referring to a recent suggestion in this column that the 
only available “ Key” to questions in the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly is the Bible, a Western pastor writes : 


Thanks for the reply, in The Times of August 4, to a teacher’s 
request for a “ Key” to the “Quarterly.” That “Key ”-note 
needs to be sounded again and again—the Bible our text-book ! 
In my own school the scholars whose teachers are always thor- 
oughly prepared are diligert in their search for answers to every 
question, while the careless teacher is repeated in a careless class. 
Jf the “ Quarterly” militated against the use of the Bible in the 
study or in the class, I’d have none of it. That it demands the 
Bible is its glory. a ale 

Because so many requests for an Index to The Sunday 
School Times have been made to us, we notice one of them 
herewith, from Indiana, that we may reply once for all 
to every such inquiry: 

I have been reading The Sunday School Times for over six 
months, and, notwithstanding the shortness of the time, I begin to 
feel the necessity of an Index, The Times is of such a character 
that it is as valuable for reference as when fresh from the press ; 
hence the value of an Index, say every six months, or, at least, one 
to the volume. If you have been issuing indices this suggestion 
will be an unnecessary consumption of your time, and you will 
excuse one who writes with the best of intentions. 


It is our purpose to issue an Index to the volume at the 
end of this year. We are glad that the want of it is more 
generally reeognized than formerly. 


There is far more interest than formerly in Bible geogra- 
phy. The calls on us for information concerning good 
maps, which multiply from every side, are an indication of 
this fact. For example, a Canadian Sunday-school worker 
asks : 

Could you inform us, through thé columns of The Sunday School 
Times, what kind of map is best suited for Sunday-school use, and 
where we would be able to procure one, and at what prices? 

And a superintendent from a New York State village 
Says : 

I want for our school a large wall map (white, with very plain 
letters and lines preferred) that comprises Palestine and St, Paul’s 
travels, and, if possible, the route of the children of Israel from 
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be bought for $10? We cannot afford to invest in a map of Paul’s 
travels only, but want one suitable for any Bible lesson. Please 
let me know if there is such a map, and where it can be obtained. 

No one map will meet all the essential conditions above 
mentioned. If it brings within a moderate space all the 
land from Syria to Italy, and from Macedonia to Egypt, 
its lettering of places of importance cannot be large enough 
for distinctness. If the letters are to be made large, there 
must be space to put them in. The man who wanted a 
pocket Bible with large-sized type, gave up his search for 
it after a fair trial. There ought to be a series of wall 
maps in every well-supplied Sunday-school. Muslin 
maps are best ; those which are not mounted on rollers, 
but which can be folded and stowed away conveniently. 
At least five maps are to be desired. 1. A general map of 
the countries mentioned in the Bible; 2. A map of Egypt, 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, and Canaan; 3. A map of Canaan as 
divided among the tribes of Israel; 4. A map of Palestine 
in the days of Jesus; 5. A map of the countries visited by 
Paul in his travels. All of these maps can be obtained of 
any extensive Sunday-school supply store at a cost of from 
$3 to $12 each, according to their size. But it is not 
necessary to obtain all these maps at one time. Just now 
the map of Paul’s voyages is in demand. If a large and 
valuable map of this sort is wanted, it can be obtained of 
the Methodist Book Concern at its various houses, East 
and West, in the new map 118 x 80 inches in size, costing 
$12.50. Or a very convenient and accurate map, with 
letters and journey lines brought out distinctly, can be 
obtained of M. A. Coudy, 2938 Thomas Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. It is on white paper, 40x60 inches in size, and sells 
from $1.00 to $3.00, according to its mounting and finish. 
Almost every Sunday-school can afford this map ; and this 
is a good one to begin with, in case the school has nothing 
of the kind already. At 

“Sunday-school vagrancy”—the going of children from 
one Sunday-school to another, without any permanent 
school home—has been much in discussion by superin- 
tendents in New York City during the past year. Statis- 
tics indicating the extent of the evil in question have 
been carefully compiled, and a competent committee has 
now the matter in hand of preparing a formal report on 
the subject, for presentation to the great body of superin- 
tendents of the New York Sunday-schools. It has been 
our purpose to speak at some length on this topic, and to 
define the limitations which it seemed to us were fairly to 
be put upon all action in the premises. And now, while 
we have the subject under consideration, there comes this 
call for counsel about it, from a lady teacher in Chicago: 


May we have your opinion of the habit, so prevalent in the 
West,—and perhaps in the East also,—of children attending two 
and even three Sunday-schools in one day? It seems to arise 
from a desire to duplicate library books and papers, and tickets 
for attendance, and from a longing for festivals, pic-nics, and anni- 
versary exercises. Should not superintendents and teachers dis- 
courage this? Does it not make for our pupils trouble in the 
future; confusing them in their choice of church homes—this 
mixing of doctrines in their youth? For instance, I have had 
scholars in my primary class attending three sessions—at 9 A. M., 
12 m., and 230 p. M—the same day. These schools were the Bap- 
tist, Universalist, and the Methodist. Again, others attended 
schools of the Friends, the Campbellites, and the Methodists. I 
have also many times been greatly embarrassed, when visiting, to 
find myself in the homes of those in “ good and regular standing” 
in sister churches, whose children attend my class, and who had 
given me their names and residences to secure a call from me. 
Often when announcing the fact, at the door, that I am Mary’s or 
Charley’s Sunday-school teacher, I am met with the. question, 
“In which school?” Now, should these little ones be allowed to 
wander from one place to another at their will, or at the solicita- 
tion of some little playmate? Is it any wonder that so many 
stray entirely away later in life—not only from the faith of their 
fathers, but from the faith of the gospel? Moreover, this way of 
doing causes the general statistics of our Sunday-schools to be 
greatly exaggerated—bundreds of children being counted twice and 
even thrice. I do not, of course, refer, in my strictures, to poor 
neglected children, to whom the Sunday-schools are places of 
refuge and sunshine after the accumulated sorrows and darkness 
of the previous week ; such children [ would urge to go whenever 
and wherever they can get good wholesome instructions. I speak 
rather of those whose parents sustain orthodox church relation- 


ships in our midst. May we hear soon from you on this subject ? 


This letter not only tells its own story clearly, it argues 
convincingly its own case. We agree with its writer most 
fully in the views she expresses, as well as in those views 
which her questions seem to intimate as held by her. She 
is right in speaking as she does of the evil; right also in 
excepting the class of children for whom any Sunday- 
school is better than the home which is theirs ; right again 
in emphasizing the duty of superintendents and teachers 
in the premises. We hope to speak further of the subject 


by and by. We are glad it has been so well opened by 
this letter, 


Egypt to Palestine. Do you know of any such large map that can 








CONQUEST. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
“ Are there no foes for me to fight?” 
What mighty deeds I planned to do 
When young and reckless was the will; 
What visionary giants slew 
With more than David's skill, 
Who for his simple weapons took 
Five little pebbles from the brook ! 

[ called the foes of Christ by name, 
And in his name essayed to move 
To righteousness, the stream of shame 

That ran through sin’s dark groove, 
So deep, and foul, God’s love alone 
Could cleanse, and purify, and own. 

I longed to have a giant’s might, 

The helmet, and the weaver’s beam, 
That would alarm, and put to flight— 

Beyond Goliath’s dream— 

The enemies, whose wrath sufficed 
To hinder the approach of Christ. 
On me no mighty chrism fell 

Anointing me to deeds of power : 
No trumpet blast awoke to tell 

The triumph of an hour: 

And so I bore my lance and shield 
To more secluded battle-field. 


And I have fought. God knows how sore 
The conflict was; and how I kept 

My vigil; never giving o’er 
When others might have slept. 

One contrite heart is all I bring 

As my victorious offering. 


ON THE ROAD FROM JERICHO TO 
JERUSALEM. 


BY J. L, M. CURRY, LL.D. 


The evangelists, several times, speak of “goingup” to 
Jerusalem, and “going down” to Jericho. In the Old 
Testament are to be found expressions of like geographical 
accuracy. Ina journey from Jericho to Jerusalem, in De- 
cember, 1875, I had the truth of these expressions forcibly 
confirmed, for our sure-footed horses found the ascent diffi- 
cult and fatiguing. For weary miles, the road passed 
between or over steep and high mountains. Instead of 
being “hills,” as I had been led to think, they were re- 
spectable mountains. In late years, the mountain path, 
through the thoughtful generosity of a Russian nobleman, 
has been enlargedinto a road. It wasa gratification to feel 
that the road-bed has not been much changed. “From the 
conformation of the hills, it is almost certain that the road is 
now where it was two thousand years ago. Ifso, we were 
on the identical path over which the Saviour traveled when 
he came “from beyond Jordan” at the call of the sisters of 
Lazarus. On the summit of one of the mountain ranges, 
we passed the ruins of a large stone building, where 
“ tradition—generally a great liar, notably so in Pales- 
tine—says the man who fell among thieves was entertained 
at the expense of the good Samaritan. 

This part of Palestine is still famous as the scene of rob- 
beries. Some of the ladies of my party were quite anxious 
for an exciting episode, but thanks to the size of our cav- 
aleade and the presence of our Bedouin guards we were 
spared this annoyance. Some armed Ishmaelites on the 
cliffs were suggestive of an attack, but they prudently ab- 
stained from any hostile demonstrations. The road is still 
dangerous, and, a few weeks later than the time of my 
journey, some friends were compelled to “stand and de- 
liver.” The whole region is wild and desolate, and sterile, 
looking, said that most accurate observer, the lamented 
Hackett, as if the ocean had been suddenly congealed and 
petrified, when its waves were tossed mountain high, and 
dashing in wild confusion against one another. 

As the sun poured its hot rays upon us, I had an illus- 
tration of that beautiful and appropriate figure of Isaiah, — 
“ The shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Travelers 
and shepherds were availing themselves of the cool and 
refreshing shelter; one in a temperate latitude, or in a land 
of forests, can hardly realize how pleasant and bracing is 
the shade of a great rock in a treeless land. 

On a hill-side as we approached Bethany was a patch of 
land under cultivation, and one of my traveling compan 
ions and myself were interested in finding scriptural allu- 
sions or illustrations in what was before our eyes. A few 
inches under the soil was the hard rock. “Some fell on 
the rocky places, where they had not much earth, and 
forthwith they sprang up because they had not depth of 
earth ; and when the sun was up, they were scorched, and 
because they had not root they withered away.” A laborer 


was plowing. The plow was very primitive and simple, 
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consisting of two pieces of wood fastened together. The 
horizontal piece was fastened to the yoke. The upright 
piece served as a handle, and also to hold the plowshare. 
There were not two handles such as our plows have. The 
man with his left hand held the handle,—‘ No one having 
put his hand to the plow.” The plow was light, the soil 
was thin, the rows were crooked, and therefore the plow- 
| man needed to exercise due care and caution to keep the 
| plow in the ground, and to make a proper furrow,—‘ No 
one, having put,” ete., “ and looking back, is fit,” etc. Inthe 
driver’s right hand was a pole, or goad, about seven ‘feet 
long, on one end of which was a spike for pricking or 
spurring the beasts, The more the animals were obstinate 
or recalcitrant, the severer their punishment,—“ It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks” (goads). A cow and a 
donkey, very unequal in size, worked under a yoke, fas- 
tened upon their necks,—‘ Be not unequally, yoked to- 
gether.” Instances, not a few, will readily octur to the 
Bible student, where the yoke is used as a symbol of 
authority, and to denote submission and obedience. 


MAGNIFY YOUR OFFICE. 
BY THE REV. L. W. MUDGE. 


Paul says in his Epistle to the Romans, “I magnify 
mine office.” The word translated “I magnify” means 
first “to estimate and speak highly of a thing ;” secondly, 
“to render glorious.” This apostle to the Gentiles con- 
sidered his vocation the noblest that could engage the mind 
and heart of man. It was a marvel to him that God had 
counted him worthy putting him into the ministry that to 
him this grace was given that he should preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Thus estimating his office, he 
sought to render it glorious by efficient service. 

We speak of the dignity of labor, and we speak truly. 
How often has enthusiasm ennobled the humblest employ 
ments! Among the many attractions of the Centennial 
Exposition, not the least was the pride shown by skilled ar- 
tisans in their work, and the enthusiasm with which they 
exhibited the products of their industry. How much 
more is this a worthy spirit in the noblest of all callings, 
the teaching of God’s truth, whether we consider our asso- 
ciation as co-workers with God, or our object the salvation 
of the soul ! 

It is a token of great good that this spirit is a growing 
one among the Sabbath school teachers of our Jand. ‘The 
age of romance in the history of Sabbath schools is past, 
A few years ago and this glorious work of the church was 
in danger of serious injury in the house of its friends. A 
zeal was manifested which, however sincere, was hardly 
according to knowledge. All sorts of teachers were ap- 
pointed and all sorts of appliances used. It was popular, 
and too often the solemnity and the responsibility of the 
work were feebly realized by many teachers who entered 
the work influenced by the romance of the idea or from 
purely social considerations. A willingness to teach was 
about all the qualification asked. That day is past. It 
did its work, and a good work, in the multiplication of 
schools and in preparation for something better; as to the 
present, our scholars’ and teachers’ helps, the deliverances of 
great ecclesiastical bodies and the programmes of monster 
conventions, show how seriously the church is taking hold 
of this work. 

It is safe to say, however, that very many teachers are 
still below the proper standard and, one of the many rea- 
sons is found in the fact that they fail to’ magnify their 
office either in the sense of estimating it highly, or in the 
sense of rendering it glorious by faithful services Teachers 
need a truer appreciation of the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of the work. 

It seems a very little thing to sit down once a week be- 
fore a class of four, six, or eight scholars as compared with 
the numbers of the great congregation. But did it never 
occur to you how many missionaries labored for years be- 
fore their hearts were gladdened by a group of willing 
scholars whose numbers would not exceed the numbers of 
your class? As we read the triumphs of the gospel in 
heathen lands, we must not forget the earlier struggles, the 
score of years spent in hard labor, before the first mission- 
aries could preach in China, and the longer period before, 
in some portions, a gathering of converts large enough for 
a church could be found in India. Then consider, again, 
how many missignaries, home and foreign, after long years 
of preparatory study, are now giving their whole time over 
churches whose membership does not exceed the eemmuni- 
cants of some of our Sabbath school classes, and whose 
congregations are smaller than the Bible classes to which 
many an intelligent layman ministers. Take the report of 
some foreign mission where, as in India, the field was en- 
tered nearly fifty years ago, and see how small the quotient 
when you divide the number of church-members by the 
number of workers. Yet hdWw amply has the church been 
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paid for its sacrifices and the missionaries for their toils. 
Jake the church reports, and in such a stale as Minnesota 
or Kansas you will find scores of churches whose enrolled 
membership is less than ten, Magnify your office, Let us 
remember, as we instruct our classes, how many regularly 
ordained ministers have perhaps fewer souls under their 
care to train for God and his church. 

In connection with these thoughts, we have a delightful 
illustration of God’s estimate of the value of such work in 
one of our Sabbath school lessons. In the sixteenth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles we read that Paul on his 
second circuit was “ forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in Asia,” and “after that they were come to 
Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suf- 
fered them not.” A wide open door was closed, and they 
came to Troas. Here Paul saw in a vision the man of 
Macedonia, and gathering from his entreaty the mind of 
the Holy Ghost in these strange dealings, he and his com- 
panions came to Philippi. Soon we find him sitting by the 
river-side talking to a handful of women. Think of it! 
Four missionaries, and such missionaries! Paul and Silas 
and Timothy and Luke sent of the Spirit to instruct a 
Sabbath school class. But oh, the possibilities of a single 
conversion! God opened the heart of Lydia, and the 
foundations were laid for that noble church which four 
times ministered to Paul's necessities and drew from him 
the most tender and affectionate of all his wonderful 
epistles. Magnify your office. 

Did you ever sit down calmly to consider the privilege 
and responsibility revealed in the value of asoul? There 
is joy in the presence of the angels over one sinner that 
repenteth. How strikingly is the importance of teaching 
a single soul the way of life emphasized in the Bible. Turn 
to the eighth chapter of Acts. There we find, in the 
dispersion that followed the death of Stephen, Philip went 
down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ unto 
them. The people of one accord gave heed, a great 
awakening followed, and there was great joy in that city. 
Helpers are needed, and the apostles at Jerusalem send 
Peter and John. Was there ever a time when a minister 
was needed more in his own place? But no! an angel of 
the Lord appears, and the command comes, “ Arise, and go 
toward the south, unto the way that goeth down from 
Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert.” Why? That 
Philip might sit in the chariot by the side of the swarthy 
Ethiopian, and teach a single soul, in the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, the story of the cross. From the metropolis to 
the desert, from an inquiring multitude to one anxious 
sinner. 

Take a higher example. Jn the fourth chapter of John 
we read that Jesus going from Judea to Galilee “ must 
needs pass through Samaria.” Why need? As the con- 
text would lead us to believe, that this divine Teacher, on 
the greatest of all missions, might sit on Jacob’s well and 
instruct the abandoned Samaritan woman as the simplest 
Sabbath school teacher might have done. Again, in the 
ninth chapter behold him opening the eyes of one born 
blind,—a work transcending all but divine power,—and then 
see him again seeking the poor outcast, and opening the 
eyes of his soul to see and believe on the Son of God. 


“A LIGHT THAT SHINETH IN A 
DARK PLACE.” 


MRS, R. M, TUTTLE, 


Teach the Bible to the children, from the Bible. Come 
to them, O teacher! with the word of God in your hearts, 
on your lips, and the open word in your hand. Teach by 
the might of your example familiarity with its sacred 
pages, precepts, promises, and places. With patient care- 
fulness teach the meaning of the words committed to mem- 
ory. A Christian woman with careful training when a 
child, by the transposing of “m” from “them” to “is,” 
believed the “m-is” to be aregular place like “the heaven and 
earth, the sea,” while the text distinctly reads “and all that 
in them is.” What ideas will children have without careful 
teaching of word and letter and spirit? A little boy whose 
home is in a costly house asked this startling question: 
“Is the Lord's Prayer in the Bikle?” And a little girl’s 
idea of guilt was something that shone and was bright, 
“like gilt paper.” 

The Lord is able to make alive, and clothe with power 
to his praise, the dry bones of lessons faithfully parrotized, 
which take no root in the hearts of the children for want 
of some hard word made plain. But how shall the teacher 
stand to make answer, whose work it is to prepare the 
way for the Lord, and to make the crooked ways straight? 
One of the very best of human helps in exalting the 
valleys and making the mountains low isa Webster’s Un- 
abridged English Dictionary. If the mother fail in her 
duty and privilege to teach the Bible to her children, the 
power devolves upon the Sunday-school teacher, who comes 








to stand in the place of the godmother or parent of the 
old English and Romish churches. 

The teacher is very often a woman. Mrs. Alden in her 
lessons for little folks speaks as if it were always so, hardly 
leaving a supposition that a man could teach the little 
children. Dr. Bushnell says it is affirmed that a woman 
cannot make a gentleman’s fine dress-coat. “If a woman 
can do a better work, training a child for the kingdom of 
God, where dress-coats have no entrance, it is a small matter 
who does the fine tailoring. In preparing to teach, use 
all helps as he/ps. Gather from every quarter, choosing 
that which can be used with best skill,—the king’s armor 
or the shepherd's sling. But in lesson time a teacher with 
lesson leaf, or text primer, or any such thing, in place of 
the Bible, holds in the hand a confession of weakness, of 
ignorance or want of love for the divine text-book. Like 
teacher, like child. Teach the children how to read the 
Book, how to search for its treasures, where to find the 
promises, that when the lesson leaf has gone into the dust- 
heap, they may know where in the heavens of God's 
love they may look for the stars that give light in the 
night. 

A little girl with a new Bible teased every day, ‘Tell me 
a place to find, “ Give me a verse to look for;” and she 
was set to seek the verses where Jesus says “Follow me.” 
What good did it do to search the Scriptures thus in her 
book? She will look again to find the same places, and 
the Lord himself shall say to her soul, “ Follow me.” For 
“my word,” saith God, “shall not return unto me void.” 
When we have been a long ways from home, and a letter 
has crossed the distance, we read it with joy; and when 
homesickness overtook us we could turn without trouble 
to the place where it said, “ The sight of you would do me 
good.” 

If in all the world there was only our mother who loved 
us wholly, and we wereabsent, we could in the dark tell 
where on the page her hand had written “my dear child.” 
How much greater joy to be able in God’s letters of eternal 
love to put our finger on the Scripture that says to us 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee.” Every child should have its 
own Bible. Each has its own way of using, keeping, and 
studying a book. One in a family of several members is 
not enough. The Book was evidently written for children 
as well as men of mind. Its stories are short, vivid, and 
pointed. Simplifying them by elongation improves their 
perfection in the same way that a pint of new milk is made 
better by an added pint of pure water. If to possess this 
treasure for each, one must deny one’s self, do it. Civiliza- 
tion requires often much self-denial, that each may have 
his own tooth-brush and garments. It should be as 
beautiful as the means of the family will admit. In this 
day of the world we can say of the Bible as it was said of 
the Temple, “ Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers, 
which has put such a thing as this in the king’s heart, to 
beautify the house of the Lord.” Blessed be the Lord 
God of our fathers, which hath put such a thing as this in 
the hearts of his children, to publish his word in such 
beautiful fashion. 

The compass is no help to a seaman, in storm or calm, 
unless he is instructed in its use. A candle gives no light 
to them that be in the house unless it be lighted. The 
Bible is a sealed book to the children unless they are 
taught “diligently” “ when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up” (Deut. 6: 7). Blessed were thou, 
O Timothy! whose dutiful mother Eunice and whose 
loving grandmother Lois fulfilled God’s command, that 
thou didst know from a child the Holy Scriptures, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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SECURE A RETREAT. 
BY D. C. MACDONALD, 


Harry had been reading about war, and meeting with 
some expressions which he did not understand, he turned 
to Uncle John and said, “Uncle, what do they mean 
by ‘falling into ambush,’ and by ‘ neglecting to secure a re- 
treat’?” 

“Those are military expressions,” said Uncle John; 
“but they are full of meaning, and may be applied very 
suitably to many occurrences in life. Falling into ambush 
is just falling into a trap prepared by an enemy; and, by 
the way, this large lobster-basket will very well explain 
both the expressions which have puzzled you.” And 
Uncle John here brought from a room where he kept all 
sorts of odd things, a large basket much like a beehive, but 
with a hole at the top with sloping sides to it. “These 
baskets,” he explained, “are sunk out at sea by means of a 
number of stones tied all around the bottom. The lobster 





goes in at the hole at the top after a bait, and then cannot 
get out again: so he has both fallen into ambush and neg- 
lected to secure a retreat.” 

“Oh! that’s it; what asilly fish!” exclaimed Harry with 
contempt. 

“My boy,” added Uncle John, “ your own case was not 
much better the other day, when you came near falling into 
acquaintance with those bad boys whom you would after- 
wards have difficulty in avoiding.” 

Harry turned crimson. He had been in a ead scrape, 
and had lost his beautiful pearl-handled pocket-knife, when 
in improper company. “They spoke so fair,” he mur- 
mured, “and were dressed so nicely that—” 

“Yes, that is what misled you, my boy,” interrupted his 
uncle. “I do not wish you to grow up a suspicious boy, 
but I wish you to be prudent and careful when anything 
new attracts you. It is very easy falling into a scrape, or 
into bad company, but it is a different thing getting out of 
it. Did I ever tell you the story of the goat and the well? 
No! Well, here it is; and it has a nice little lesson to it 
which I hope you can draw from it for yourself. 

“One fine evening, after a hot summer's day, a goat left 
his shed, where he had been put up for the night. He 
wished to take a walk, and enjoy the delicious coolness after 
sunset. The moon was shining bright, and the sky had 
not a cloud in it. The goat rambled through several fields, 
leaping over the hedges and ditches with preat pleasure, 
until he came into a farm-yard., In the middle of this 
farm-yard was a well. The lid of it was off. The goat 
came close up to the edge of the well, and looked down. 
He saw something round and bright in the water at the 
bottom. It was the reflection of the moon, but this the 
goat did not know. 

“«What can it be?’ thought he; ‘I should like much to 
know what it is.’ So he walked round the edge of the well, 
trying to discover which would be the best way to get 
down the hole, and so reach the wonder. At one side of 
the well stood the bucket that was used for the purpose of 
drawing up the water. The goat was charmed. ‘Ah!’ 
thought he, ‘this is just the thing. I will jump in and go 
down, and satisfy myself as to what the bright thing is.’ 
So in he sprang, and down, down, down, went the bucket, 
unwinding the rope as it went down, and then splash it 
went into the cold water. 

“The sudden dash into the water quite frightened the silly 
goat. The bucket was in a moment half full of water, and 
he found himself wet and cold. He began to na-an, 
na-an piteously. The bright round thing that he had come 
after was gone; and all that he had got as a reward for 
his curiosity was a seat in a narrow bucket half filled with 
cold water. He looked up. There shone the full clear 
moon. At first he thought that the bright round thing had 
moved. But afterwards he began to grow rather wiser. 
Yet what was the use now? for he had neglected to 
secure his retreat. He could not get the bucket up again. 
He was cold, and wet, and hungry. Bitterly did he repent 
his imprudent curiosity. 

“Presently a cow, hearing the noise he made with his 
bleating, came to the side of the well and looked down. 
She saw at the bottom a pair of large horns, two bright 
eyes, and a long beard hanging from beneath a chin. 
Na-an, na-an, bleated the unhappy goat. Moo, moo, 
lowed the cow, and she walked away. Next came the cock to 
see what was the matter. He too could only see the horns, 
and eyes, and beard just above the bucket. He looked a 
minute, and then, with a loud cock-a-doodle-do, strutted 
off. 

“The poor goat was a long time down in the well, and 
was visited by a horse, a pig, anda donkey. They could 
only neigh, grunt, and bray: none could help him. But 
at last the noise aroused the house-dog, who, shaking him- 
self up from the straw he was sleeping on, ran to the well. 
He looked down and saw the two horns, the bright eyes, 
and the long beard. He barked, and away he went, full 
speed, to the kitchen of the farmhouse, where his master 
was seated eating his supper. He barked loud, pulled his 
master’s coat with his teeth, then ran to the door, came 
back and pulledagain, ‘There must be something the mat- 
ter,’ said the man, ‘to make this dog so uneasy. I will go 
and see.’ 

“So up he rose and followed the dog, who led him straight 
to the well. The man looked down and saw the horns, the 
eyes, and beard of the goat. ‘ What brought you here, you 
silly goat ?’ said he, taking hold of the handle of the wind- 
lass, and beginning to wind up the bucket. Round and 
round went the rope till the bucket came up to the top, 
and out leaped the shivering goat. Away he ran as fast 


as his legs could carry him, never again to venture into a 
well. And it is to be hoped that, after so much fright and 
danger, he never would venture into any place until 
he was certain he should be able to find his way out 
again.” 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


————$$<——— 


FIELD LANE RAGGED SCHOOL, REFUGES, 
AND MISSION. 


(From The London Christian.) 


About forty years ago, “a band of men whose hearts 
God had touched” seemed suddenly aroused to a sense of 
responsibility in regard to the spiritual condition of the 
poorest orders, which was sad in the extreme, and began to 
ask themselves whether there was really a necessity, in the 
nature of things, that those who happened to form the 
humblest class of society should lie festering in ignorance, 
misery, and vice. They determined, at any rate, to put the 
thing to the test, and to attack the evil in its firmest strong- 
holds. One of the earliest results of their zeal was the 
foundation of Field Lane Ragged School. The locality 
chosen was one of the worst haunts of violence and crime. 
Here stood the famous thieves’ houses which had been 
the resort of Jonathan Wild, Jerry Abershaw, Jack Shep- 
pard, Dick Turpin, and other notorious characters, who 
were known by the name of the “Black Boy Alley 
Gang.” .. . “ With’their dark closets, trap-doors, sliding 
panels, and means of escape, they were among the most 
secure erections for murder and robbery. . . . There were 
four ways of escape, with great peculiarity of staircase ; 
the pursuer and the pursued might be only a few feet 
apart, yet the one is found to escape by the roof, while the 
other finds himself again in the room he had just left—the 
result of a pivoted panel. A more desirable place for 
murder, robbery, concealment, and escape, could scarcely 
have been devised.” 

It was here that these earnest and devoted men started 
on their noble enterprise; and it is not surprising that 
they met with vigorous opposition. Their means were 
small, and their experience was new; and nothing but their 
unconquerable zeal and their unfailing faith could have pre- 
vented their abandoning the work in despair. 

Charles Dickens visited the scene, and this is his account 
of it:—‘ I found my first ragged school in an obscure place 
called West Street, Saffron Hill, pitifully struggling for life 
under every disadvantage. It had no means, it had 
no suitable rooms, it derived no power or protection 
from being recognized by any authority; it attracted 
within its wretched walls a fluctuating swarm of faces 
—young in years, but youthful in nothing else—that 
scowled hope out of countenance. It was held in a low- 
roofed den, in a sickening atmosphere, in the midst of taint, 
and dirt, and ee: with all the deadly sins let loose, 
howling and shrieking at the doors. Zeal did not supply 
the my of method and training; the teachers knew little 
of their office; the pupils, with an evil sharpness, found 
them out, got the better of them, derided them, made 
blasphemous answers to scriptural questions, sang, fought, 
danced, robbed each other,—seemed possessed by baler of 
devils. The place was stormed and carried, over and over 
again ; the lights were blown out, the books strewn in the 


gutters, and the .female scholars carried off triumphantly 
to their old wickedness.” 


Zeal, however, did prevail; it soon produced the requisite 
“method and training,” and the hold which the Ragged 
School teacher eventually gained upon the hearts of the 
roughest classes of the metropolis may be regarded as one 
of the grandest triumphs of Christian love. 

Lord Shaftesbury tells a tale of a Ragged School teacher, 
who, having announced his intention of conducting an open- 
air service in one of the most demoralized regions of the 
metropolis, was somewhat alarmed, on his arrival, at finding 
himself surrounded by a gang of notorious local ruffians, 
The men, however, remained perfectly quiet and attentive 
throughout the service. At the conclusion the ‘preacher 
expressed his surprise at their presence, and still more at 
their conduct, when one of them replied : “ The fact is, sir, 
we came to protect you. You are the gentleman who is 


kind to the children, and we didn’t mean to let you be in- 
terfered with.” 


It was Field Lane School which first adopted the title 
“Ragged.” The term seemed to point plainly and at once 
to the kind of children for whom the School was intended. 
A small room was first hired in Caroline Court, Saffron Hill, 
and the School was opened in November, 1841. It soon 
became apparent that whatever else the children might do, 
whatever commotion they might make, whatever trouble 
they might give, they would not do the worst thing of all 
—stay away. This was a great point gained. The room 
was crowded, and in a short time more commodious prem- 
ises were secured. OnJune 14, 1842, the gentlemen who 
were conducting the work met to consider their position, 
and formed themselves into a managing committee. It 
may be interesting to give the names of the first committee 
of an institution which now ranks as one of those noble 
charities that are the glory of the metropolis. They were 
Messrs. Santo, Rosier, Provan, Fletcher, Macdonald, 
Bayley, Starey, and Passey. Steadily the work increased , 
advertisements secured public inspection, and public in- 
spection brought forth public recognition and support, and 
in the year 1848 the Schools were being carried on upon 
a large scale in a capacious building in West Street. 
Familiarity with the wants of the poor led to the addition 
of various other operations—lIndustrial Classes for boys, 
Needlework Classes for women, Evening Classes for men, 
Band of Hope, Penny Bank, an agency for Emigration, 
Ragged Church, and Night Refuges for the Homeless Poor. 
With so many works on their hands, the Committee were 
often much pressed for means, and amidst the terrible 
distress of the winter of 1858 their funds were reduced to 
a low ebb. At this juncture The Times startled society 
with an appeal of thrilling eloquence on behalf of the 
institution and the squalid host of human beings it was 
struggling to relieve. The public response was large and 





liberal, and enabled the Committee eventually to erect the 
noble building in which their work has now for, many 
years past been carried on. In connection with the insti- 
tution are Boys’ and Girls’ Certified Industrial Schools, com- 

rising about a hundred and sixty children. The Girls’ 

chool has been removed to Church Row, Hampstead, and 
is well worth a visit. The Boys still reside in the town 
building. The Bible Ragged Schools secure the attendance 
of the poorest order of children. Upon this point we may 
quote a few lines from the last report :— 


“Tt is important to, state that this School continues 
essentially a Ragged School. Probably at no period of its 
history was it attended by a more squalid and destitute 
class of children than at the present time. It is at times 
absolutely necessary to beckon a little shivering bunch of 
rags out of a class and give additional clothing. On the 
occasion of the School treat, some of the children had, much 
to the regret of the Superintendents, to be left behind 
because they were positively too tattered and too sparely 
clad to be taken on a journey. Even as it was, one girl 
managed to go, whose ragged dress was found to be her 
only garment. These children come from the dirtiest and 
most wretched dwellings in the neighborhood. The fol- 
lowing cases will convey an idea of the nature of the School : 

“G. The father and mother and nine children living in 
two small rooms, each about twelve feet square; their 
entire sleeping accommodation consisting of one bed and 
a heap of old rags. The father suffers severely from rheu- 
matisim, and is often laid up for days at a time, The 
mother, who is also in miserably bad health, earns a trifle 
by charing, to keep the family from actual starvation. 

“R. When visited, the mother was lying dead in the 
room in which the father and four children were living. 
The body had been there for several days, and the atmos- 

here had become like that of a charnel-house. It would 
e difficult to imagine anything more shocking than the 
spectacle of the living and dead thus stived up together. 

“S. The mother dead ; the father and five children living 


in one room, They had no bed, but all laid at night upon 
the floor.” 


“Tllustrations such as these might be almost indefinitely 
multiplied.” 

One of the most important of the operations of the insti- 
tution is its evangelistic work amongst the outcasts, who 
are gathered in by hundreds to the Sunday morning service. 


The march of metropolitan improvements has demanded 
the site of the institution, and in a few months the building 
in whick « wach good work has, through the grace of 
God, been accomplished, will be razed to the ground. A 
new structure is, however, in course of erection in Vine 
Street (immediately adjacent to the present site), in which 
the work will be carried on with unrelaxing energy. It 
will be surrounded by a mass of poverty, ignorance, and 
depravity, which will pheomnt an ample field for the varied 
operations of the institution. 


A SERMON TO MYSELF. 
[C. Skinner, in The London Sunday School Teacher. } 


“ Now learn a parable of the fig tree.’—DMatt. 24: 32. 


Scene: a small cosy parlor, a large fire burning brightly 
in the grate, an easy chair drawn up to it, wherein sits a 
young gentleman, loosely attired, apparently belonging to 
that indulged part of the community, an occasional in- 
valid. Time: Sunday evening; the rest of the household 
at divine service. 

This young gentleman is a Sunday-school teacher, who 
that very afternoon, as he was returning home, had the 
misfortune to sprain his ankle. His face wore a gloomy 
look ; he was thinking what a treat he was missing in not 
hearing his favorite minister. But suddenly the gloom 
was dispelled by the brightness born of a happy thought, 
— Why not preach a sermon to myself? It might not be 
such a brilliant production as the one whose loss he had 
been deploring ; but, considering that probably he best knew 


his own needs, it might be the more profitable of the 
twain. 


The text soon suggested itself. It had occurred in that 
afternoon’s lesson,—“‘ Now learn a parable of the fig tree.” 
While thinking how he should form the framework of his 
sermon, he almost forgot that an introduction was needed. 
That was soon supplied, however, by thinking how very 
much teachers required a little serious talk ; how, like the 
rest of the world, they were not perfect, and so needed 
preaching to occasionally. He wrote the first division on 
a piece of paper as follows :— 

“T. Zo learn is a duty incumbent upon every teacher. 
‘Now learn.’” 


After a minute’s pause he proceeded to enlarge upon it 
in a low tone, almost like a whisper: “From the teacher 
of the adult class to the teacher of the infants, all must 
learn. The chalice must first be filled before it can bestow 
the reviving draught. The clouds grow heavy and low 
with moisture ere the cooling shower , see which makes 
the tiny flowers grow into more perfect beauty. So every 
teacher must obey this command, ‘now learn, before he is 
capable of teaching others. Not only this, but he must 
continue to learn. Education is a thing never completed, 
however people may speak to the contrary when referring 
to young people who have ‘finished their education.’ The 
scholar should never be forgotten or lost in the teacher. It 
is well to remember that there are several ways in which 
people learn. Some receive knowledge as a lonely lake 
cradled in the arms of mighty hills drinks of shower and 
storm, never giving of itself in the form of blessing, only 
permeating the rocky crevices with its overflow; blessing 
not even itself with the heavenly bounty. Some receive 
knowledge as the bare rock receives the precious raindrops, 
only allowing them the privilege of cleansing it from dust, 














or helping to clothe: its rugged face with many-colored 


lichens, blessing only itself. But some receive knowledge 
as the brooklet at the base of the hills takes of the rain, 
giving it back again to thirsty meadows, making music 
with it for listening ears, and sport for little children, 
blessing all, 

“Teachers should receive knowledge with the purpose of 
making it a blessing; not merely to be blessed by it. To 
make a good teacher it is necessary to remember when 
learning that teaching is to be the result. Many people 
with abundance of knowledge commence Sunday-school 
teaching, and fail because they have never learned how or 
what to teach. They form quite a contrast to those who 
go through life in blissful ignorance, yet pretending to 
teach; but the results of the labors of both are equal. 
Oh that the words might vibrate in their ears, ‘Now 
learn’! Don’t forget we all ought to be scholars from 
youth to hoary hairs.” 

By this time the fireside homilist had grown quite ex- 
cited inwardly; but he soon calmed down again by study- 
ing how he should word his second division. He had the 
idea, but did not know how to clothe it. At last, almost 
with a burst, success came; in fact, he did give a jump, 
which caused him also to give a shout, for he had knocked 
his foot against the fender. Here is the result of his deep 
cogitation, which was soon jotted down and instantly 
enlarged upon: 

“2. Truths needful for us to learn are not always on the 
surface. ‘Now learn a parable,’” 


“A parable is not always easily understood. This the 
disciples experienced, as witness the parable of the tares. 
Generally close, persevering study is required before the 
key can be found to unlock the meaning of the parable. 
In just the same way does the teacher need to study 
before he can ever hope to be numbered among those who 
have discovered the ‘open sesame’ to successful work. 
Few if any of earth’s treasures are found easily; they 
generally lie low buried in hidden depths. ‘Dig deep’ 
was the advice of an old man to a young student. And 
mental or spiritual treasures are not otherwise found. Oh, 
what surface workers we often are! only turning over just 
the top layer, instead of going deep into the soil. Not to 
study our scholars individually, not seeking to give differ- 
ent applications of the same truth to different minds— 
teaching simply the class,—that is surface work. If we 
dug deep we should study the different dispositions of our 
scholars, their separate home life—the most powerful influ- 
ence brought to bear upon them, whether at school or at 
their employment, and their work both in the class and 
outside of it, so as to strengthen the good and weaken the 
power of the evil. If we dug deep, we should be able to 
divide our lessons into parts, and know where each part 
would be likely to work the best results. 

“*Learn a parable.’ Our scholars are often as inex- 
plicable as the most mysterious parable. To get at their 
interest and love is more difficult than finding the secret of 
the most ingenious puzzle, unless we have the clue; which 
clue can only be obtained by close, earnest study. ‘ Learn 
a parable;’ and when it stands before your mind, well 
defined and clear, with its beautifully interwoven thoughts, 
and you see truth and fancy like silver and gold threads 
linked together in truest harmony, comprehending their 
relationship, you will be constrained to say, ‘The difficulty 
of learning is well repaid.’ ‘Learn a parable ;’ and when 
you have got at the dispositions and needs of your scholars 
you will not repent the trouble.” 


The third division gave him greater difficulty to define 
than the second had done, for it seemed now to advance, 
within his reach, and then to recede from him like a flying 
bird. To learn from a fig tree brought to his remembrance 
the many roadside lessons Christ gave. Doubtless when 
he said, ‘Now learn a parable of the fig tree,” he was 
standing near one of them. The homilist here thought 
how our life has been compared to a journey, and from that 
thought came the idea of the suitability of having roadside 
lessons. But he discarded that train of .meditation as too 
fanciful, and at last agreed to word the third division thus: 


“3. Instruction may be derived from almost every object 
in nature, and every incident in life, ‘Now learn a parable 
of the fig tree,’ 

“If a fig tree can afford materials for a lesson, surely 
almost everything can. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
of anything which, if studied closely, would not supply us 
with some instruction. And nearly everything yields 
more than one lesson. This fig tree afforded three, if no 
more; so that we are surrounded with hosts of lessons, 
above, below, around, and yet many people never even 
dream of their proximity, but go miles over sea and land 
to fill their sind with far-away scenes. It has often been 
noticed how many illustrations and lessons are derived 
from celebrated distant objects. Why isitso? Because 

eople visit them with their eyes open, and their minds 
beealy sensitive to catch at every thought which may be 
suggested to them. If they did the same at home, we 
should hear less about the multitudinous lessons learned in 
summer holidays. Some will go miles to see what is not 
nearly so interesting as objects in their own neighborhood. 
People gaze and meditate on the far-away stars, and forget 
what is at their feet. In the same way teachers often have 
bare, uninteresting lessons to give on Sunday, because 
they have been too careless to glean the commonplace les- 
sons of daily life. Never be too proud to learn. If even 
a snail can teach, listen and learn. Surely, if God taught 
by a faded leaf, and Christ by the leaves on the tree, we 
need never be without a lesson-book, never without some- 
thing to learn, and surely never above learning!” 

Just then the train of thought was broken by the 
entrance of the family; but he felt the evening had passed 
very pleasantly, and that most probably he had learned 
more through his talk with himself than he would have 
done had he heard his respected minister, for the simple 


reason that he had taken all the sermon to himself. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON OALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 
[Third Quarter, 1877.) 














10, Sept, 2—Paul at Corinth Acts 18: 1-11 
11, Sept9.—Paul at Ephesus Acts 19: 1-12 
12. Sept. 16.—Power of the Word -.--- Acts 19: 17-28 
18, Sept, 23.—Paul at Miletus. Acts 20: 17-82 





14. Sept. 30,—Review, 
[ Fourth Quarter, 1877. 
1, Oct. 7.—Paul at Cesarea Acts 21: 8-15 
2, Oct. 14.—Paul at Jerusalem_-...- Acts 21: 27-39 
3, Oct, 21.—Paul and the Bigoted Jews.—....-..--.---/ Acts 21: 17-30 





-- 











4. Oct, 28.—Paul before the Council Acts 23; 1-11 
6, Nov. 4—Paul before Felix.....................-----Acts 24: 10-25 
6. Nov. 11.—Paul before Agrippa........----.--.-------Acts 26: 6-20 
7. Nov, 18.—Almost Persuaded. .Acts 26: 21-29 
&. Noy, 25.—Paul in the Storm Acts 27: 14-26 





9. Dee, 2.—The Deliverance Acts 27:33-44 











10, Dec. 9.—Paul in Melita. ‘. Acts 28;1-10 
ll, Dec, 16.—Paul at Rome Acts 28: 16-31 
2. Dec. 23.—Paul’s Last Words 2 Tim. 4; 1-8 





18. Dec. 30.—Review. 


LESSON 12, SUNDAY, SEPT. 16, 1877. 
Title: POWER OF THE WORD. 


GOLDEN TEXT: For tue worp or Gop 18 QUICK, AND POWERFUL, AND 
SHARPER THAN 4YY TWO-EDGED Sworv.—JTeb. 4; 12. 


Lesson Topie: The Great Division. 


Outline : 1, Everything for Christ, v. 17-20, 
— 2. Everything for Gain, v. 21-28, 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Sept. 10: Acts 19: 17-28. The great division. 
Tuesday, Sept. 11: Luke 14: 25-35. Conditions of discipleship. 
Wednesday, Sept. 12: Luke 10: 38-42. The wise choice. 
Thursday, Sept. 13: Phil. 3: 1-14. All for Christ. 

Friday, Sept. 14: Acts 16: 16-24. All for gain. 

Saturday, Sept. 15: 1 Tim. 6: 1-12. The gain of godliness, 
Sunday, Sept. 16: Matt. 25: 31-46, The final division. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Acts 19: 17-28.] 


17. And this was known to all the Jews and Greeks also, dwell- 
ing at Ephesus; and fear fell on them all, and the name of the 
Lord Jesus was magnified. 

18. And many that believed came, and confessed, and showed 
their deeds. 

19. Many of them also which used curious arts brought their 
books together, and burned them before all men: and they counted 
the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. 

20, So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. 

21. After these things were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jeru- 
salem, saying, After I have been there, I must also see Rome, 

22. So he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered 
unto him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself stayed in Asia 
for & season, 3 

23, And the same time there arose no small stir about that way. 

24. For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which 
made silver shrines for Diana, brought no small gain unto the 
craftsmen. 

25. Whom he oalled together with the workmen of like occupa 
tion, and said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth, 

26. Moreover, ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that they be no gods, which are made 
with hands. 

27. So that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at 
naught; but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana should 
be despised, and her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all 
Asia and the world worshipeth. 

28. And when they heard these sayings, they'were full of wrath, 
and eried out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 19:17. Fear fell on them all. Who is able to 
stand before this holy Lord God? 1 Sam. 6: 20——And David 
was afraid of the Lord that day. 2 Sam. 6:9 And all men 
shall fear, and shall declare the work of God. Psa. 64: 9——~And 
fear came on all that dwelt round about them. Luke 1: 65.—— 
And there came a fear on all, Luke 7: 16. 











The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified, As 
always, so now also Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether 
it be by lif®, or by death. Phil. 1; 20, That the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you. 2 Thess. 1: 12. 





V.18. Confessed.-—-I acknowledge my sin unto thee, 
and mine iniquity have I not hid. Psa. 32:5. He that covereth 
his sins shall not prosper: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them ‘shall have merey, Prov. 28: 13. And were baptized of 
him im Jordan, confessing their sins, Matt. 3: 6, With the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation. Rom. 10: 10.——If we 
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confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 1 John 1: 9. 


v.19. Used curious arts. Then Pharaoh also called 
the wise men and the sorcerers: now the magicians of Egypt, they 
also did in like manner with their enchantments. Ex. 7: 11. 
Also he observed times, and used enchantments, and used witch- 
craft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, and with wizards, he 
wrought much evil in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to 
anger. 2 Chron. 33: 6. And when they shall say unto you, 
Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that 
peep and that matter: should not a people seek unto their God? 
Isa. 8: 19. 

V. 20. So mightily grew the word of God.——So 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 
Isa. 55: 11. And the word of God increased; and the number 
of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly. Acts 6: 7. 
But the word of God grew and multiplied. Acts 12: 24 
Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord may 
have free course, and be glorified, even as it is with you. 
2 Thess. 3: 1. 

v.21. Purposed in the spirit.——Who is he that saith 
and it cometh to pass, when the Lord commandeth it not? Lam. 
3: 37. After they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia: but the Spirit sutfered them not. Acts 16: 7.——I will 
return again unto you, if the Lord will. Acts 18: 21——Now I 
would not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I purposed 
to come unto you. Rom. 1: 13. 























v.23. There arose no small stir about that way. 
For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our troubles 
which came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life. 2 Cor. 
1:8 As dying, and, behold, we live. 2 Cor. 6: 9. 

v.25. By this craft we have our wealth. He is a 
merchant, the balances of deceit are in his hand: he loveth to 
oppress. Hosea 12: 7. And when her masters saw that the 
hope of their gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and 
drew them into the market place unto the rulers. Acts 16: 19. 
And through covetousness shall they with feigned words 
make merchandise of you. 2 Pet. 2: 3. 

V¥.26. They be no gods.——tTheir idols are silver and 
gold, the work of men’s hands. They have mouths, but they 
speak not: eyes have they, but they see not; they have ears, but 
they hear not: noses have they, but they smell not: they have 
hands, but they handle not: feet have they, but they walk not: 
neither speak they through their throat. Psa. 115: 4-7, We 
know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none 
other God but one. 1 Cor. 8: 4. Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God, ye did service unto them which by nature.are no gods 
Gal. 4: 8. 


v.27. Whom all Asia and the world worshipeth, 
And we know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedness. 1 John 5: 19——And all that dwell upon the earth 
shall worship him, whose names are not written in the book of 
life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. Rev. 13:8, 

v.28. They were full of wrath. The kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against 
the Lord, and against his anointed. Psa 2: 2. When they 
heard these things, they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed 
on him with their teeth. Acts 7: 54 The devil is come down 
unto you, having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath 
but a short time. Rev, 12: 12. 



































INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Paul's remarkable power in the matter of working miracles 
naturally attracted the attention of all the exorcists, or magi- 
cal pretenders of his time. These men attempted to do simi- 
lar works by the same means they saw Paul employ. One 
such attempt, with its disastrous result to those undertak- 
ing it, is described in the verses which intervene between this 
lesson and that which preceded it (verses 13-16), The influ- 
ence of this signal defeat 1s told in the lesson we now study. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.B, 
REVISED TRANSLATION, 

(17.) And this became known toall, both Jews and Greeks, 
who inhabited Ephesus, and fear fell upon them all, and the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified; (18.) and many of 
those who had believed came, confessing and reporting their 
deeds: (19.) and many of those who had practiced supersti- 
tious arts brought together their books and burned them in 
presence of all: and they reckoned up their prices, and found 
them fifty thousand pieces of silver. (20.) Thus did the word 
of the Lord mightily grow and prevail. (21.) And when 
this was accomplished, Paul purposed in his spirit, after pass- 
ing through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, 
saying, After I have gone thither, it is necessary for me also 
to see Rome; (22) and sending off into Macedonia two of 
those who ministered to him, Timothy and Erastus, he him- 
self remained for a time in Asia. (23.) But there arose at 
that time no slight tumult respecting the way. (24.) For one 
Demetrius by name, a silversmith, procured, by making silver 
shrines for Diana, no slight gain to the craftsmen; (25.) 
whom he collected together along with [other] men employed 
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upon such things, and said: Sirs, ye know that from this 
employment we have our wealth; (26.) and ye behold and 
hear that not only of Ephesus, but, so to say, of all Asia, 
this Paul hath by his persuasions turned away a great multi- 
tude, saying that they are no gods that are made by hands: 
27.) and not only is there danger that this our trade come 
into disrepute, but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana be counted for naught, and she [they said] was on the 
point of being cast down from her magnificence, whom all 
Asia and the world worshipeth. (28.) And as they heard 
[this] and became full of wrath, they cried out, saying, Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians! 





NOTES. 


Verse 17,—And this: namely, the remarkable occurrence just 
related. Some wandering Jewish exorcists, seeing the apostle’s 
marvelous power over evil spirits, undertook to avail themselves 
of the same mighty name which, in his use of it, proved so 
potent. They sought to expel the demons in the name ot 
Jesus whom Paul preached. The attempt revealed the real 
nature of their art. While they kept within the sphere of 
their pagan, or semi-pagan, mummeries, they had a fancied, 
and in some cases perhaps, by divine permission, a real con- 
trol over the spirits of darkness. We may believe that in 
many cases the devils themselves, on whom their conjuring 
arts were employed, yielded to them in mocking sport, and 
allowed them to fancy themselves the masters of the wicked 
beings of whom, in fact, they were only the confederates and 
the slaves. Thus this system of magic was but part of the 
infernal enginery played off by these friends of the pit upon 
their human votaries and dupes. 

With Christ’s appearance the case was totally altered. It 
was the stronger than the strong man armed, entering his 
fortress, binding him, and despoiling his goods. It was 
righteous Omnipotence invading resistlessly the realm of 
darkness. Its subjects recognized their conqueror, and 
shrunk terror-stricken from his presence. The power which 
the Lord had exercised in person, he exercised through his 
apostles. These Jewish exorcists had found the demons sub- 
missive, and ready to play into their hands. But they found 
the demons better instructed than themselves, and regarding 
with contempt and defiance these wielders of weapons of 
whose real nature and potency they were wholly ignorant. 
The man with the evil spirit- burst upon them, and com- 
pelled them to flee for their lives. The difference between 
their juggling arts and the power of God was strikingly mani- 
fested.— Fears : not merely a senseless terror, but a solemn 
religious dread,—a conviction of the greatness and awfulness 
of the Being in whose name such wonders were wrought, 
and of the divine mission of the man through whom they 
were wrought, fell upon all—Magnijied: honored, extolled, 
counted great in view of its victory at once over the devils 
and over those juggling pretenders to spiritual power. 


Verse 18.—Of those who had believed: who had put their 
trust in Jesus, and consequently now exercised faith in hin — 
Came: Greek, kept coming, were coming from time to time; 
namely, as fast as they were converted. It was a constant 
succession of new converts coming with their confessions.— 
Their deeds: arts or doings, that is, of sorcery and magic. 
Their faith in Christ taught them the wickedness of those arts 
in which they were leagued with the spirits of darkness, and 
in penitence they forsook and confessed them. The confessors 
might include both those who practiced the magical arts and 
those whom they had imposed upon. 


Verse 19,—Superstitious arts: the Greek word means, liter- 
ally, meddlesome, over-busy; here, prying into the mysteries 
of the future, and seeking to draw from the unseen world its 
secrets.— Books: writings which contained the rules and sup- 
posed principles of their art, and their formulas of incanta- 
tion. That they burned instead of selling these, showed the 
sincerity of their repentance. Those books of jugglery and 
magic were so numerous in Ephesus that the term “ Ephesian 
writings” was a standing phrase for books of this class. 
With the decay of the early Greek civilization, superstition 
in its grossest forms had gained ground. Philosophy itself 
had degenerated largely into the dreams of an idle and dis- 
tempered fancy, and the world swarmed with these juggling 
impostors. Ephesus had become a special centre of them.— 

‘ifty thousand pieces of silver: probably drachmas, worth 
from fifteen to seventeen cents of our money, the whole thus 
amounting to between seven and eight thousand dollars. 
Money, it will be remembered, was worth several times as 
much as it now is; though on the other hand, books, multi- 
plied only by copying with the hand, were of course much 
rarer and dearer than at present. 

Verse 20.— Thus: in the way above mentioned. It does 
not, like the so of the English version, qualify “ mightily,”— 
Grew : in its external spread and sway: prevailed marks its 
internal power, ‘The word of the Lord” is the word “ of 
which he is both the author and the subject.” 

Verse 21— Was accomplished. The work seemed so far to 
have reached a climax that other duties and spheres of labor 
began to open themselves to Paul.—Jn his spirit: in his 
inward thought and soul, as prompted by the Spirit, or it may 
be rendered “in the Spirit,” referring directly to the personal 
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Spirit, within the sphere of whose working and influence the 
purpose was formed. It is often difficult to determine in 
which of these two senses the word “spirit” should be taken 
in the New Testament; when understood of the divine Spirit, 
we, of course, write it with a capital—After passing through : 
revisiting his old fields of European labor,—Northern Greece, 
or Macedonia, of which Thessalonica was the capital ; and 
Southern Greece, or Achaia (Greece proper), of which Corinth 
was the capital. This course he actually took (chapter 20: 
1-3), spending three months in Greece proper (Achai) probably 
mostly at Corinth—7o go to Jerusalem. The express pur- 
pose was to carry the collections which he was making for 
the needy Christians at Jerusalem. See 1 Cor. 16: 1-9; Rom, 
15: 25, 26. The Epistle to the Corinthians was apparently 
written about this time; and that to the Romans later, during 
his short stay in Corinth—Saying: whether to them or 
within himself— Jt is necessary. Paul had assurance of the 
divine purpose, whether by internal conviction or outward 
revelation. The assurance was repeated in Acts 23: 11. 
How Paul should see Rome he probably now had no idea. 
He was longing to go there (Rom. 1: 13; 15: 23), but scarcely 
supposed that he should enter it as a prisoner. Yet even this 
could hardly take him by surprise, hearing as he did the tes- 
timony of the Spirit that in every city “ bonds and afflictions 
awaited him.” From this time, however, Rome, as the 
world’s great centre, was constantly in his mind. 

Verse 22.—Sending off: probably to-Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica for the purpose of making the proposed collections.— 
Erastus: mentioned also 2 Tim. 4: 20. He is generally dis- 
tinguished from Erastus of Rom. 16: 23, who was steward of 
Corinth; but he may have held this office later, or its duties 
(of whose nature we are ignorant) may have allowed him 
periods of absence.—Remained : perhaps to give his messen- 
gers time to make the collections, humself still, no doubt, con- 
tinuing his labors. 


Verse 23.—A sudden and violent, but not unnatural, out- 
break, disturbed the peaceful labors of the apostle at Ephesus. 
—Noslight: a figure (litotes) for very great.— The way : see verse 
9; a familiar ellipsis for the way or method of salvation, 


Verse 24.— Demetrius : a familiar Greek name, derived from 
Demeter (from Gemeter, “ mother earth”), the Greek name for 
Latin Ceres, the goddess of husbandry.— Making silver shrines. 
Demetrius had a workshop in which he employed many work- 
men in making miniature copies in silver of the splendid 
temple of the goddess Diana, together with small silver stat- 
ues of the goddess, which, sold to the numerous worshipers 
of the supposed deity, furnished a lucrative trade. These 
were carried on journeys and placed in houses as amulets. 
There is no reference, as supposed by some, to coins stamped 
with the image of the temple and of the goddess.—Diana : 
Greek, Artemis: in Greek mythology, daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, and twin sister of Apollo; born on the island of 
Delos, which, previously floating under water, Jupiter brought 
to the surface and made “ manifest.” (delos), in the Agean 
Sea. In Latin she is identified with Diana. She is a virgin 
goddess, a huntress, and represented in sculpture with a quiver 
and bow, She was called Cynthia, from Mount Cynthus, 
in Crete, where she was worshiped ; and as her brother Apollo, 
under the name of Phebus (bright, splendid), was identified 
with the sun, so she, as Poebe, was confounded with the 
moon. Her temple at Ephesus “ was built in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, but having been burnt down in the fourth 
century, in the night on which Alexander the Great was 
born, was rebuilt with such magnificence as to be reckoned 
one of the seven wonders of the world” (Alexander). 


Verse 25.— Whom: namely, the craftsmen employed by 
him, together with other “workmen” of like occupation. It 
is quite probable that Demetrius had not a monopoly of this 
profitable business. He “assembles, masses” (not, as Eng- 
lish version, “calls together”), the whole body of them, as 
being alike interested in suppressing this great enemy of their 
trade.—Sirs : men, gentlemen.— Ye know: without my telling 
you.—Our wealth: he appeals at once to their selfish greed, 
as, in fact, this whole outbreak is the offspring primarily of 
cupidity and avarice. 

Verse 26.— Ye behold around you with your eyes, and hear, 
as matter of familiar report regarding the whole surrounding 
district—So to say: pretty nearly, about: makes the state- 
ment indefinite— Turned away: caused to change or with- 
draw from the worship of the gods.—Saying that they are no 
gods: the same sentiment as chapter 17: 29. The wonder is 
that Demetrius’s own statement should not have been recog- 
nized as proving what they affirmed. How could they be 
gods that were made with hands? How could a rational 


man fall down and worship the image which he has| than by keeping dishonest gains. 


fashioned ? 


Verse 27.—And: not as in English version, so that.—The 
temple: the appeal to avarice is enforced by the appeal to 
superstition. The two principles conjoined stir the fiercest 
passions of the multitude.— The great goddess: a sort of stand- 
ing epithet distinguishing the Ephesian Artemis or Diana. 
She was great as having ascribed to her some peculiar Orien- 
tal attributes, and also from the extraordinary magnificence 
of her temple.—Counted : or reckoned for nought, and brought 





into utter contempt. One of the marked consequences of the 
spread of Christianity was the desertion of heathen temples 
and altars.—The world: literally, “the inhabited [earth]” 
used sometimes for the habitable world, sometimes for the 
Roman Empire ; here a natural exaggeration. 

Verse 28.—They cried: began to cry, kept crying. The 
tense denotes nota momentary but a continuous and repeated 
act. The thought of the endangered majesty of the goddess 
naturally prompts an enthusiastic expression of their spirit of 
loyalty, and a vehement assertion of her right to the epithet 
which was popularly affixed to her name. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


BY THE REV, NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 





Verse 17,—“ This was known to all the Jews and Greeks 
dwelling at Ephesus.” What? Paul had cast out devils by 
the name of Jesus. Then some sorcerers who made a trade 
of pretending-to have dealings with spirits, observing the 
power of the name of Jesus, and regarding it as an intanta- 
tion, resolved to use it themselves for promoting their nefari- 
ous gains,—saying over a demoniac, “We adjure you by 
Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” But the result they hoped for 
did not happen; for the evil spirit said, “ Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know, but who are ye?” And the demoniac attacked 
them with such ferocity that the seven exorcists fled for their 
lives, naked and wounded. This showed that there was no 
magical power in a mere word; but that it was God who by 
miracle bore witness to his true servants in a manner which 
could not be imitated by others. The devil cannot be driven 
from the world, or the heart of any man, by mere forms and 
ceremonies. Outward worship, creeds, the letter of the 
truth, are of no avail alone. The enemies of Christ may, for 
ambition, power, gain, make use of religion ; but they cannot 
cast out the devil of self and sin. Nor can mere philosophy 
or morality. This the gospel alone can effect. The truth of 
Jesus, the Christianity of Paul, must be preached in an apos- 
tolic spirit, with zeal for Christ, and prayer for the Holy 
Ghost, else the devil may retort, “Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know, but who are you?” 


If we attempt to expel Satan with only the utterance of 
truth which is not felt, and religious observances which are 
heartless, instead of sin being expelled it will often break 
forth with greater fury, defy such feeble attempts, and make 
its victim more enslaved and miserable than ever. There is 
a wholesome fear which accompanies true faith. The joyful 
assurance of the believer involves reverence of God and awe 
of his judgments. Gladness is not irreverence. The simplest 
utterance of the name of Jesus by a penitent sinner is heard 
by him with delight, however great the ignorance, weakness, 
unworthiness of the speaker. But hypocritical, profane, self- 
seeking use of his name provokes his righteous displeasure, and 
exposes to the malice of the great enemy of souls. 


The Lord Jesus is glorified both by the discomfiture of his 
foes and the safety of his friends. His enemies, against 
their will, serve his purposes, but themselves perish. Let us 
magnify his name by reverence, obedience, loving devotion. 
Then we shall share in his honor and triumph. 

Verse 18.—Such wholesome awe was produced, such a convic- 
tion of the evil of wicked practices, and such fear of their conse- 
quences, that many who had been engaged in them, but had 
believed in Christ, not satisfied with private repentance, 
made open confession and recantation. Private sins, known 
only to God, should be confessed to God. No one has a right 
to require of any one confession of these toman. Offenses 
against another person should be acknowledged to that per- 
son, forgiveness sought, and restitution made. Public offenses, 
by which many are injured, should be confessed with a 
publicity equal to the fault, so that as much as possible their 
bad influence may be counteracted. 

Verse 19.—Ephesus was famous for its spells and incanta- 
tions, supposed to ward off danger and secure good fortune. 
These were called “ Ephesian letters.” There were many 
persons who practised on the superstitions of the people, and 
made much gain by “curious arts.” Many of these were so 
convinced of the folly and sin of such employment, that they 
brought the books and parchments, in which these spells 
were written, and, piling them up, burnt them to ushes. 
This astonished the spectators, especially when they com- 
puted the value of the property so destroyed at about $10,000. 

True repentance is practical. Genuine confession of sin is 
followed by renunciation of it. Sorrow for wickedness 
involves hatred of it. Nothing 1s valuable which injures the 
conscience and displeases God. We are richer by burning 


“Tf you cannot practice these magical arts yourselves, you 
need not destroy valuable property. Sell your books to 
those who can use them, and if you don’t like to keep the 
money, give it to the poor, or to the apostles for the diffusion 
of the truth.” But they felt that what was wrong for them 
was wrong for others; so they were willing to suffer loss 
rather than sanction sin. Christ says that we cannot be his 
disciples unless we take up the cross. 

Special application of the principle in our day involves 


Some might have said? 





the giving up of unlawful trades. If a person is engaged in 
some pursuit which is injurious to the health of body or 
soul, opposed to the welfare of society and the interests of 
religion, he must abandon it-if converted to the faith of 
Christ. He may be making large profits by it, he may be 
ignorant of any other trade, to give it up may be to incur 
beggary, but there can be no doubt about his duty. There 
are many who, for Christ’s sake, have renounced all their 
earthly gains. Persons engaged in the slave-trade, in the- 
atrical performances, in producing or vending intoxicating 
liquors, in aiding and abetting licentious and demoralizing 
pleasures and practices, have considered it their duty to 
renounce all, and cast themselves on the care of God. Many 
have refused to sell their factories and stock to others who 
might carry on the same injurious trade, and have destroyed 
them completely, at a great loss to their estate, but a great 
gain to their souls. There are other cases where the occu- 
pation itself may be lawful, but the methods of carrying it 
on have been evil; as where false weights and measures are 
used, untrue representations made of the quality of goods 
by unfair methods adopted of securing a bargain or in- 
creasing a trade, by exaggerated advertisements, etc. All 
these methods of carrying on business will be abandoned, 
although the immediate effect may be financial ruin. The 
truth of religion is illustrated, and the name of Christ is mag- 
nified, when such evidence is given of the power of the word. 


Verse 20.—The word of God is a living power. It is “like 
a grain of mustard-seed.” It may seem small and dead, but 
it has irresistible strength in it. It grows, and becomes a great 
tree. Heavy stones are lifted, solid rocks are rent asunder 
by the mighty force of life in a seed and in the roots of trees. 
So faith removes mountains. The word of God grows more 
and more in the heart when it has taken root, till it influ- 
ences the whole character. It grows, in the community till it 
reforms society. It prevails over long-established customs, 
over individual and national interests, over strongest rooted 
prejudices. Teachers and preachers have an instrument. to 
work with, which, by the blessing of its author, can overcome 
all opposition. 


Verse 21.—Notice the indirect evidence of the truth of the 
history afforded by the manifestly undesigned agreement 
between the record of facts and the letter of the apostle. Paul 
is represented as saying that he intended to go to Macedonia 
and Achaia, then to Jerusalem, then to Rome. In his letter 
to the Romans (1: 10-15) he refers to a long-cherished wish 
to visit the imperial city; and his visit having been paid to 
Macedonia and Achaia, he says, “ Now | go unto Jerusalem.” 
But he also says, “When I take my journey unto Spain, I 
will come to you” (Rom. 15: 22-26). The correspondence 
between what he says in his letter and what he is reported 
as saying in the history of Luke is so evidently natural 
that it cannot be supposed that either passage waa in- 
serted for the purpose of giving an appearance of truth. If 
this were suggested, we might say, Why in the letter does he 
speak about Spain, when there is nothing about Spain in the 
history? or if the letter was written first, how is it that all 
mention of Spain is omitted in the history? The effect pro- 
duced on the candid reader is that the history was written 
without any reference to the letter ; and the letter without 
reference to the history. Being written at different times, by 
different authors, and with different purposes, they confirm 
the substantial truth, and the genuineness of the writings is 
proved. 


Verse 23.—The gospel of Christ has such relation to all the 
affairs of men, and makes such demands in the interests of 
truth, humanity, justice, and God, that whenever it is faith- 
fully preached and explained, there is always the possibility 
that some interests may be threatened, some prejudices 
offended, and that there may be “no small stir about the 
way.” 

Verses 24, 25.—Community of worldly interest is a strong 
bond to unite men in opposition to the gospel. Demetrius, 
the master-silversmith, was of great service to his work-peo- 
ple. The capitalist and the laborers saw their interest to be 
identical. ‘“ By this craft we have our wealth,” is often the 
real reason why religion is hated; and Christians themselves 
need to watch against the temptation to interpret duty by 
interest. How much has been upheld in the church as well 
as in the world, not because it has been felt to be true, but 
because it has been serviceable to power, status, ease, profit; 
and Christians have sought the alliance of unbelievers to 
resist some reformation in ecclesiastical matters, because of 
the selfish consideration, “‘ By this craft we have our wealth.” 


Verse 26.—The enemies of the gospel often are the most 
emphatic witnesses of its triumphs. So great, by their own 
testimony, was the effect of Paul’s preaching, that “ much 
people” were turned away from idolatry, and the chief trade 
of Ephesus was affected, 


Verse 27.—The interests of religion are often pleaded as 
a pretence, when the real motive is selfishness. The decay 
of the magnificence of Diana was lamented, when the real 
motive was, “this our craft is in danger.” So slave-owners 


said, “ Not only our craft is in danger, but a patriarchal 
institution, a decree of providence, a method of improving 
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an inferior race.” So those engaged in the drink traffic may 
oppose laws for its control or suppression, under the plea of 
maintaining the rights of citizenship, freedom of trade, the 
comfort of the poor man. There are many crafts which 
would be in danger by the triumph of the gospel. When all 
men are real Christians the function of the soldier will 
cease, and the manufacture of weapons of destruction and 
ships of war. 

Verse 28.—All who reject the gospel have some “ Diana of 
the Ephesians.” They who ridicule fervor for the truth can 
show aay amount of enthusiasm for their own interests. 
Fanaticism and mammon-worship combined make men “full 
of wrath” at whatever may threaten their favorite idol. 
Sound often supplies the lack of sense, abuse of religion takes 
the place of argument, shouts for Diana drown the, voice of 
conscience and reason, pleading for God. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


God's word is quick or living. It is not a dead dogma or 
philosophical theory. It speaks from the heart of God to 
that of man, and gives life to the dead soul. It is power- 
ful. Some life may be weak; but this is strong, stronger 
than the world, the flesh, and the devil, and able to conquer 
them. It is a sword with sharp point and keen edges. It 
pierces the conscience, lays bare the secretsof the heart, cuts 
asunder pretenses and excuses, shows us to ourselves, and 
makes us confess our secret thoughts and intents to God. 
One text of God's word will pursue an evil-doer like a detec- 
tive officer, will flash the light of conviction into the secret 
chamber of sin, will roll the thunder of judgment into the 
transgressor's ear, will be a loud witness to contradict his 
specious pleas, and give him no rest till he repents, Another 
text will persevere in whispering pardon and peace to the 
ear of the penitent; another will calm the storm of trouble 
by the words, “It is I; be not afraid.” The power of God's 
word was illustrated in the case of Nineveh when Jonah 
preached ; of David at the reproof of Nathan ; of the woman of 
Samaria ; of the multitude on the day of Pentecost, when they 
were pricked in the heart, and cried out, “‘ Men and brethren, 
what must we do?” of the jailer at Philippi; and here at 
Ephesus. On the one hand, it compels men to renounce their 
evil deeds, to sacrifice their sinful gains, to burn their bad 
books ; on the other hand, it exposes wickedness by the anger 
the wicked feel at its reproof, and by the loudness of their 
ery, “ Great is Diana!” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified (v. 17). Not 
the name of Paul, or of Silas, or of Timotheus, but the 
name of the Lord Jesus, was magnified by the revival in 
Ephesus. That was a good test of a revival in that day. 
No better test of one could be named at the present time. 
The question is not, What do they think of Mr. Moody in 
Boston, or of Mr. Hammond in St. Louis, or of Mr. Earle in 
San Francisco’? but it is, How much more do they think of 
the Lord Jesus in either of those places, because of the visit 
of this or that evangelist? So, in any particular church, the 
evidence of a pastor's best work is found in the new honor 
given by his people to the Saviour’s name; not in the honor 
they accord to their pastor. A pastor’s name is sometimes 
magnified in a church where the Saviour’s name is little 
aonored. And every teacher should remember that he 
deserves less praise for winning and holding the honor and 
love of his scholars, than for bringing his scholars to love 
and magnify the name of the Lord Jesus. 


Many that believed came, and confessed, and shewed their 
deeds (v. 18). All who believed ought to have done this. 
Unless a new convert is ready to confess his sins, and to show 
wherein he has done wrong, there is good reason for suspect- 
ing his sincerity and the genuineness of his conversion. It 
is of first importance that a man believes the truth. Unless 
his creed is sound, his life is not likely to be correct. But 
the evidence of a man’s belief is to be found in his character 
and his conduct. The charities he subscribes to show his 
orthodoxy quite as much as the statements of doctrine to 
which he subscribes. And if he has been in error, and now 
professes to have begun a new and an upright life, his con- 
version will be shown as clearly in his change of deeds as 
in his change of creeds. 


They counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand 
pieces of silver (v.19). Well, what if it had been five hundred 
thousand pieces of silver? The great cost of the volumes did 
not make their teachings any safer. If their cost had been 
ten times as great, they would not have been worth so much 
as a single soul, Those books were only fit for burning. 
To burn them was the duty of their converted owners. No 
matter how much they cost, it were cheaper to destroy them 
than to save them. If a man is not willing to give up all his 
property to Christ, it may well be doubted if he has yet given 
himself to Christ. If, when he is converted, he owns a stock 
of liquors, or of tobacco, a set of gambling apparatus or of 
burglars’ tools, a lot of vile publications, or any other nui- 





sance, his first business as a Christian man is to get rid of the 
whole pernicious stock. Its cost is not to be mentioned,— 
unless, as in the case of these Ephesian converts, to show 
how much the believer cheerfully abandons for Christ's sake. 
If a man holds back anything from Christ, he commonly 
holds back himself with it. 


Demetrius, a silversmith, . . . brought no small gain unto 
the craftsmen (v. 24). Of course this made Demetrius popular 
with “the craftsmen.” He may not have been of much 
account for his genius, his integrity, or his benevolence; but 
so long as he made his business a profitable one to the work- 
ers on silver shrines, he was sure of the support of all who had 
a hand in that business. Almost any federal administration 
is popular with federal office-holders. The chief of the most 
corrupt political ring can count on the sympathy of those 
with whom he divides his gains. The president of a rotten 
corporation will hear little complaint from his stockholders 
so long as his management keeps up their dividends. That 
which seems profitable—which brings “no small gain”—to 
those who have a part in it is more likely to be popular than 
that which is simply—rigAt. 

Whom he called together with the workmen of like occupation 
(v. 25). This was one of the earliest labor, or trade, combina- 
tions of which we have a record. Its object was to oppose 
the introduction of Christianity, because Christianity would 
interfere with silver shrine-making. There have been a 
great many similar combinations since that day, on one pre- 
text or another; and their history shows that the Ephesians 
had about as much human nature in them as other people— 
and no more. Liquor dealers have clubbed together to 
oppose the temperance reform, because temperance hurts the 
liquor trade. Laborers have combined to resist the introduc- 
tion of a newly invented machine, because its use might 
lessen their wages. Religious doctrines, and political princi- 
ples, and great public enterprises are too often looked at 
simply in view of their influence on the private interests of 
those who are examining them, rather than in the light of 
their correctness, and of their influence on the world at 
large. 

Not only this our craft is in danger . . . but also that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised (vy. 27). Of 
course, it was not merely because of its effect on their trade 
that the silversmiths opposed Christianity! Oh,no! That 
was merely an incident in the controversy. The chief thing 
in their minds was a fear for “the great goddess Diana,” 
whom all “the world worshipeth.” That is always the case 
with men of this sort. When the Permanent Exhibition is 
to be opened on Sunday, a president of a street railroad com- 
pany is set to do it. He insists that the desire of his soul is 
not only to take six cents from every man who rides in 
his cars to the Sunday Exhibition, but also to promote the 
comfort of the laboring man, the love of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and the progress of real Christian liberty ! 
When the National Brewers’ Association is in session, it will 
be found that every man of its membership bewails the total 
abstinence reform, not merely because it diminishes the sale 
of beer, but because he prizes the public health and welfare, 
and fears that sobriety will be the death of many of the best 
and loveliest in the community! Demetrius was a true pro- 
totype of all those who oppose Christianity and its teachings 
because pure and undefiled religion is a hindrance to their 
money-making. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


In our last lesson, at what place did we leave Paul? How 
long had he been there? Where did he teach and talk every 
day? Why did he not preach in the synagogue? Had he 
performed any miracles? The people of Ephesus believed in 
charms and fortune-telling, but they had never in all their 
wonder-working seen such wonders as in the works of 
Paul. 

There were seven brothers in Ephesus, all sons of a priest 
of the Jews, who by their charms had often done strange 
things. After they heard Paul, they thought that they had 
found out his secret,—it was in the fame of Jesus which he 
used, and they meant to try it also. A man possessed of an 
evil spirit was brought for them to cure, and they tried the 
new spell upon him. They spoke to the spirit “in the name 
of Jesus whom Paul preached.” Even the evil spirit knew 
they had no real power from Christ, but were impostors; for 
he answered, ‘‘ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are 
ye?” Then the man leaped on them so fiercely that he con- 
quered all seven of them. They were glad to escape from 
him, even wounded; and they left in his raving hands some 
of the garments which he had torn from them. 

This made a great deal of talk in Ephesus; everybody 
heard of it; those who had used charms and had believed in 
them were afraid when they saw the power of Jesus’ name. 
They felt that those who would use his name must indeed be 
his followers; and many truly desired to be his own. The 
arts and spells that the magicians and fortune-tellers used 
were taught in books,—books not like ours, cheap and plenty, 





but written on rolls of parchment with directions how to use 
the spells. Some of these books were very costly; and the 
people had such faith in them, that even one little piece of 
writing was often worn on the body as a charm to keep away 
sickness and trouble, and make the wearer succeed in every- 
thing he tried to do. 

All who truly believed in Jesus saw the vanity of their 
foolish spells; and they came and confessed. They brought 
their books, and, in some public place, had a grand bonfire 
and burned them all. There were so many of these books 
burned that, when they counted up to see the value, they 
found they had destroyed what was worth in money fifty 
thousand pieces of silver—as much as seven or eight thousand 
dollars of our money. 

“So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” Have 
this repeated and explain the meaning. To prevail is not 
only to spread, but to have power. Was it not power that 
moved all these people to destroy what had cost them so 
much? Did they think they would ever want the books 
again? Why did they not sell them? Try to have the chil- 
dren think and answer this. You will thus see whether they 
have any idea of the principle involved. If they need assist- 
ance, give it by some such questioning as this: Why did they 
burn their books? If not safe for them to have, would it be 
right to sell them to others? Is it right to sell anything 
which can deceive or injure others? What is the best thing 
you can do with a book or a picture which you would not 
like to let your mother see? 

Whose word did Paul preach? From what book did he 
teach? Were all the books they had worth as much as that 
one book which Paul taught? Did they gain more than they 
lost? How? 

So Paul made many friends in Ephesus, and, better still, 
many became friends of Jesus. Perhaps after the great book- 
burning, Paul went away from Ephesus for a while, but he 
was back again in the month of May. Aquilla and Priscilla 
and some other apostles were there too. Every year in May 
there was a great festival in Ephesus, and people came from 
all countries to be there at that time. There was a goddess 
named Diana, who, they thought, was queen of their city and 
ruled over them. The harbor was full of ships which brought 
people from all places to this festival. In that month there 
were games played when thousands of people looked on. 
There were immense theatres and public grounds for such 
sights, and seats rising in a circle one above the other, cut 
out of the rocks. Some of these games were foot-races, and 
the one who ran best was crowned with a green wreath 
amid the shouts of the crowd. Sometimes there were wrest- 
ling games; and sometimes the crowd looked on while pris- 
oners were thrown into an enclosure to fight wild beasts. 
So Christians were often made to suffer by their enemies; for 
when they were excited against them, and angry at their 
preaching, they would cry, “To the beasts—to the lions ” 
It may be that Paul some time so fought with wild beasts; 
many people think he did, because he says of himself and the 
apostles, for we are made “a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men.” In another place he says, “a gazing 
stock.” 

The month of May was the most exciting time of the year 
in Ephesus. So many people were there that tents were 
spread all around the city, where travelers could go out and 
rest at night and give the day to pleasure. The greatest 
attraction was to see the temple of Diana and worship there. 
It was said to be the most beautiful building that man ever 
made or that the sun ever shone upon. It took two hundred 
and twenty years to build it. How long was Solomon in 
building the temple at Jerusalem? This temple was built, 
not by one king, but all Asia had helped. It had one 
hundred and twenty-seven columns of the finest marble, each 
one a present from a king. In the inside it was made of 
cedar and cypress wood, and made beautiful with gold and 
jewels. In it was a statue to the goddess Diana. 


The temple and the beautiful columns could be seen far out 
at sea ; for it stood just within the harbor, and the marble was 
so white that in the sunshine it was dazzling to the eye. 
Part of the temple roof rested on columns of choice green 
stone called jasper. Eight of these are now in a temple in 
Constantinople. There were altars in Diana's temple as 
beautifully carved as the choicest statues we have now; there 
were also pictures on the walls, and a statue of pure gold. 
Do you wonder that the Ephesians were proud of their 
temple? 

But all these splendors were for the worship of the image 
of Diana, which, they said, fell down from the sky. It was 
not beautiful, like most of their statues, but a block of wood 
with head and arms like a woman, much like some of the 
images which missionaries have sent here to show us the idols 
of India. A veil hung before the goddess except on great days, 
when it was lifted to let the people see her face. She wore 
a crown and girdle, and on these were curious letters or words. 
Copies of these writings were sold and worn as charms and 
spells. Do you wonder that when Paul saw what the people 
thought of this idol he was glad to tell all the gathered crowds 
of Jesus, the one name above every name? 

There was another way the people honored Diana, and 
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some of them found it a money-making business. The 
silversmiths made little copies of the temple and the goddess, 
and coins or medals of silver with her image stamped on them ; 
thousands of these were sold and carried away. 

When mother, or uncle, or aunt, or grandpa went last year 
to the Centennial, didn't the children and some grown people 
who couldn't go, as they said good-by, say, “ Bring me some- 
thing from the Centennial”? Thousands did buy a photo- 
graph of the buildings or of some statue, or @ book of views, 
or a paper-weight with a picture in it, or a Centennial medal, 
and these are kept as mementoes. Just so, many who went to 
Diana's festival bought these silver medals, or shrines, as they 
were called. The Japanese make just such shrines now ; they 
are like a little box which opens in front, and on a tiny throne 
within is a carved image of their greatest god, Buddha. 
The Ephesians used to carry their shrines in processions, or 
on journeys, or set them up in their houses. 

In May the silversmiths were busy selling, and the rest of 
the year in making these images; but when the third May 
came, since Paul had been preaching there, they found busi- 
ness was dull, the shops had not so many customers, and the 
images stayed longer on the shelves. One of them, Demetrius, 
began to think why it was. He had many workmen em- 
ployed, so he called a meeting of all the silversmiths and 
their workmen, and made a speech about hard times and why 
it was. He said that Paul had been not alone at Ephesus, 
but through all Asia, persuading the people that they were no 
gods made with hands. How did they make their little 
silver gods? “Don’t you see,” he said, “if people believe that, 
how it hurts our trade? Isn’t it plain it will make the 
temple of the great goddess Diana to be despised?” The 
listeners were full of wrath, and all joined in a shout: “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” They kept on shouting more 
and more; people joined until they had a furious crowd. 
They got hold of two of Paul's friends, and rushed with them 
into the theatre. Paul would have been glad to go, but some 
of the chief men who were his friends would not let him. 
One of the Jews, named Alexander, beckoned with his hand, 
and tried to speak ; but for two hours they kept on shouting 
the same words about Diana. Finally, when they were 
tired and hoarse, the town clerk was wise enough to quiet 
them. He reminded them that if they did anything unlaw- 
ful, they would have to be punished by law, and must answer 
for the day's uproar; and as for the silversmiths, if anybody 
hurt their trade unlawfully, they could settle it by law. So 
the uproar ceased, and God took care of Paul. 

Were the silversmiths like those who burned their books? 
Tae latter gave up all for Christ's sake, willingly, gladly. 
Which people showed love of Christ? Which showed love 
of gain? Whose words that Paul preached showed the folly 
of worshiping gods made with hands? What was it that 
grew mightily and prevailed? What.does the golden text 
say of the word of God? In what book do we have the word 
of God? By whom was it written? Was it their own word? 
Fwe hundred times the different writers of the Bible say, 
‘Thus saith the Lord.” How were the writers moved and 
taught to write and what to say? What have you learned 
from this lesson that can make you wiser and better? 
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Part 1. POWER OF THE WORD. 
: xe rc 
EPHESUS, 
DIANA THE GODDESS | 
| IDOLATERS. “4q THE WORD. 
SORCERERS ; | 
| 
Part 2 


THE WORD IN EPHESUS. 








| CRAFT IN DANGER oF—! 
| TEMPLE IN DANGER OF—! 
| WHOLE CITY ... conFUSION! 


MANY CONFESSING — 


} 
\ 
| MANY BELIEVING. 
| 
| MANY FORSAKING— 








Part 3 GOLDEN TEXT. 
QuICK.* 
WORD OF GOD. POWERFUL. 
SHARPER THAN— 
*“ Quick ” means alive, or living; that is, The word of God is alive. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tae Growing Worp.—When Adoniram Judson was work- 
ing in Burmah with no visible results, the supporters of the 
mission were disposed to abandon it. He then wrote those 
memorable words: “ Beg the churches to have patience. If 
a ship were here to carry me to any part of the world, I 
would not leave my field. Tell the brethren that success is as 
certain as the promise of a faithful God can make it.” On 





that very field there are to-day more than one hundred thou- 
sand native Christians. 


Porutar Tumutrs.-—Our own country has recently illus- 
trated the ease with which a popular tumult may be raised. 
The cry of interference with trade, of cutting off of support, 
or any other cry, can soon put a community in an uproar. 

Zeat ror Drana.—Strabo tells that the populace of Ephe- 
sus was so devoted to Diana, and so proud of her temple, that 
they refused to inscribe on it the name of Alexander the 
Great, though to induce them so to do he offered them the 
entire spoil of his Eastern campaign. 

Tue Cry ror Drana.—Aristides, who lived at Athens 
some four hundred years before Christ, tells of a popular 
excitement in favor of Msculapius, the famous physician. 
He says: “ There was a great cry, both of those who were 
present, and of those who were coming, shouting in that well- 


y?” 


known form of praise, ‘Great is A’sculapius! 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 19: 17. And this was known. This occurrence, (see 
verses 13-16,] which became known to the whole city, cre- 
ated a very great sensation, and, indeed, produced an indefinite 
fear of that mysterious power which was ascribed to the name 
of Jesus; public opinion assigned a new and increased impor- 
tance to that name.—Lechler. 


Fear fell on them all. Even demons are compelled to glorify 
Jesus, when God so wills it. The power of the name of Jesus 
is manifested alike when apostles expel demons, and when 
exorcists fail to expel them in that name.—Gerok. 


V. 18. Came and confessed. The efficacy of the divine word 
is hereby illustrated, penetrating into the inmost recesses of 
souls, so that of their own accord they confess that which 
they would not be brought to confess by any natural sincer- 
ity, or by any tortures.— Bengel. 


V.19. Many ... which used curious arts. The many of 
verse 18 are the dupes, those who had consulted the wizards ; 
thé many of verse 19 are the wizards themselves.— Abbott. 


Burned them. This was an evidence of the sincerity of 
their repentance. The books might have been sold for an 
enormous sd but being books bad in themselves, to have 
disposed of them would have been making gain of their appar- 
ent repentance. The principle here involved is one of great 
importance. Transferring evil things into the hands of others 
is a poor way of escaping responsibility.— Riddle, 


Fifty thousand pieces of silver. It was common in such 
designations to omit the name of the coin. The Attic drachma 
passed at this time among the Jews and Romans for a 
denarius, and was worth about fifteen cents; so that the 
books amounted to $7,500. Some supply shekel as the ellipti- 
cal word ; which, reckoning that coin at sixty cents, would 
make the amount four times as great. But as the occurrence 
took place in a Greek city, and as Luke was not writing for 
Jews, it is entirely improbable that he has stated the sum in 
their currency. All books in ancient times were expensive, 
and especially those which contained charms or secrets held 
in such estimation.— Hackett. 


V. 20. So mightily. “So mightily,” in English, means 
with such force and rapidity as that just mentioned. But in 
Greek, the first word does not necessarily qualify the second, 
but has an independent meaning, namely, thus, in this way, 
or by this means.—A , 


V. 21. Purposed in the spirit. Took a resolution, deter- 
mined within himself.— Pearce. 


I must also see Rome. Paul desired to see Rome, but he 
was brought thither as a prisoner.—Starke. 


V. 22. Two of them that ministered unto him. He had at 
the time many engaged in the business of the gospel: verse 
29.—Bengel. 


V. 24. Silver shrines. The shrines were portable images or 
models of the temple of Artemis, or rather of the central 
chapel enclosed by the temple, and in which the image of the 
goddess was encased. The shrine was made of wood or metal, 
and probably contained an image of the great image. As the 
gotten was worshiped not only in “all Asia,” but “all the 
world,” these shrines were in great demand for world-wide 
exportation.— Whedon. 


V. 25. By this craft we have our wealth. Demetrius the 
silversmith is a type of all those dishonest religious Zealots 
who pretend that they are governed by zeal for sound doc- 
trine, the honor of God, and the preservation of truth and 
order, while their real object is solely to retain their income, 
ease, and honors.— Brandt. 


Tetzel, in his day, and Leo, the enlightened pope, spoke 
precisely in the same manner.— Besser. 


V. 26. They be no gods. The idolaters held that the idols 
and images were gods (see chap. 17: 29.) The worshipers of 
images and pictures profess to use them only as aids to devo- 
tion, but it amounts to their regarding them as gods. So we 
have seen Romanists kneeling in most earnest gestures of 

rayer before the statue of Peter in St. Peter's at Rome, and 
Ga statues of the Virgin everywhere in Italy and other 
Romish countries. The educated classes of the heathen sup- 
posed that the images were inhabited by gods.—Jacobus. 


V. 27. The temple . . . should be despised. Demetrius in- 
tended by this statement to appeal alike to the self-interest 
and to the religious fanaticism of his hearers, although he 
hypocritically represents the interests of the goddess as a 
higher and more important consideration than any other.— 
Lechler. 


V. 28. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. Many mechanics 
make an idol of their trade.—Starke. 


A certain external zeal may be enkindled even in favor of 
the truth or of portions of it, and attract a host of followers, 
who convert a holy zeal for the Lord into an unholy ery : 
“Great is our Diana!" — Williger. 


| WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 











Ontario and Quebec, Provincial, at Guelph, Ont October 9-11 
Kansas, State, at Ottawa. October 16-18 
New Hampshire, State, at Nashua November 5-7 
New Jersey, State, at Paterson... November 13-15 








THE CHAUTAUQUA MEETINGS. 
| [SECOND PAPER. ] 

A few special points may be noted before proceeding to 
sketch the work here in its details. Chautauqua Lake is 
becoming the great centre of attraction in South-western 
New York. Summer boarding-houses are multiplying 
upon its banks; and no wonder, for, as we have before been 
told, the lake is eight hundred feet above its near neighbor, 
Lake Erie, and twelve hundred feet above the sea. Some 
of these new houses, as at Lake View, are first-class hotels, 
and from them hundreds of visitors come day by day to 
the Fair Point lectures. 

Another camp-ground has been inaugurated also, imme- 
diately opposite Fair Point, and distant only two miles. 
It is called “Chautauqua Point,” and is owned by a 
Baptist corporation. This ground is not designed as a 
rival to Fair Point; but the location has been chosen 
because of its beauty and salubrity, and it would be well 
for the Baptist’s bone and sinew could Chautauqua Point 
become a family resort. The tract included in this park is 
over one hundred acres in extent, and comprises lake 
shore, hillside, and woodland. 

The book and periodical department is well managed at 
Fair Point. An ample booth accommodates all who 
desire business in this line, and beyond the booth all ped- 
dling and advertising is strictly prohibited, except, indeed, 
as some ingenious lecturer manages to squirm in his or 
her own wares, and get the benefit of an advertisement for 
which the Assembly gets no return. All the books, peri- 
odicals, achool-room appliances, and other aids to ixtelligent 
and successful Sunday-school work, are displayed at the 
book establishment, and are represented by competent men. 

The School of Microscopy under Professor Lattimore, of 
Rochester University, and his two daughters, is an institu- 
tion as novel as interesting. A microscopic museum has 
been opened, where are microscopes of various patterns and 
powers, with numerous objects to edify the inquirers who 
gather there. The school consists of two large, organized 
classes which meet daily. The professor and his daughters 
instruct the pupils in the use of instruments, the prepara- 
tion of objects, and the general results of microscopic in- 
vestigation. The Sunday-school normal work, as now 
arranged, passes through four distinct processes. There is, 
first, the preparatory treatment under Dr. Vincent. He 
meets all who propose to pursue the course, and he out- 
lines it to them in such a manner as to open the subjects 
and whet the appetite for them. The pupils next pass 
into the section tent drills, where, under selected instruc- 
tors, they are tested as to knowledge already gained, and 
helped toward its retention and use. Another general 
gathering of the pupils then follows, in which Dr. Vincent 
hears from the respective leaders of sections as to their 
methods; the pupils then report upon excellencies or 
defects in those who taught them. A brisk review finally 
tests the work done, and a final comprehensive review 
closes up the preparatory work. After this comes the 
competitive examination upon which depends each one’s 
acceptance as an Alumnus of this institution ; and to those 
passing the best examination, prizes are now offered. 

Speaking of this final examination recalls the fact that 
on Tuesday, August 14, a special opportunity was given 
so that those who could not remain to the examination at 
the close of the Assembly could be accommodated. Forty- 
seven candidates appeared, among whom were President 
G. P. Hays, of Washington and Jefferson College, Penn.; 
Professor 8. M. Vail, formerly of the Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Concord, N. H.; Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
| Crafts; the Rev. Alfred Taylor; the Associate Editor of 
| The Sunday School Times; and a large number of active 
| pastors from various states and from Canada. 

The Chautauqua Daily Herald has done a commendable 
| work. Printed at Mayville, three miles distant, it has 
| nevertheless brought out by seven o'clock each morning a 
| complete report of the proceedings of the preceding day. 
| The Rev. T. L. Flood, of Jamestown, has been the mana- 

ger of this enterprise, and he has done his work well. Full 
sets of the paper may still be had from the business mana- 
| ger, Mr. M. Bailey, of Jamestown, N. Y., the price being 
| $1.00. 

The children’s meeting has been far more than a scheme 
for their entertainment. The Rev. B. T. Vincent, of 
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Mauch Chunk, Penn.,—brother of Dr. J. H. Vincent,—has 
charge, and he has proved himself rare disciplinarian and 
teacher, At each session there is a drill in singing, a 
blackboard lesson,--given usually by Mr. Frank Beard,—and 
occasionally a brief address by some competent speaker. 
But beyond all this is the daily drill both in order and in 
biblical knowledge. The children go through some simple | 
movements with military precision. They have also | 
learned perfectly five groups of texts, namely, (1.) Three 
special texts: the first, Gen. 1: 1; the least, John 11: 35; 


the last, Rev. 22: 21.—(2.) Three texts on light; Gen. 1: | 
83; John 8: 12; 2 Cor. 4: 6.—(3.) Three texts for youth ; | 
Eccl. 12: 1; Col. 3: 20; Mark 10: 14—(4.) Three tezts | 
about Jesus; Isa. 53: 5; Luke 23: 33; 1 John 1: 7.—! 


(5) Three texts on work; Matt, 28: 18; Matt. 28: 19; | 
Matt. 28: 20. 

The children have also been drilled on the persons and | 
events in five periods of Bible history, extending from 


blackboard as a pigeon-hole, into which event after event 
was filed away by the class. A drill on Palestine as the 
land with which most of these historic events were con- 
nected was added, bringing out the main features of the 
country. A written competitive examination upon these 
texts and topics is to close the work ; and three prizes—one 
of them a gold medal—are to be given to the pupils secur- 
ing the highest averages, 

One other special matter is deserving of mention. So 
many boats are now plying upon the lake that a Commis- 
sion on Navigation has been appointed by the Legislature. 
The best guarantees of safe travel are therefore secured, 
which is a satisfaction to those resorting to this place. 

The week opening with Sunday, August 12, was a week 
of showers. Many of them fell during the nights, and 
therefore disturbed nobody; but some came less oppor- 
tunely for the services in the auditorium, and for those per- 
sons who take their meals in the boarding-tents, But camp- 
ers generally accept the fortunes of camp-life without com- 
plaint, and so there was general submission and but little 
grumbling. One of Mr. Joseph Cook’s lectures was broken 
up by the threatening thunders ; but the company reassem- 
bled in the covered pavilion, and the lecture was completed. 

Among the more striking exercises of the second week’s 
work were the discussions by normal class conductors. 
These rose to fever-heat on the question, “How can we 
most effectively teach Bible History and Chronology?” 
A large number of teachers from the state normal schools 
were present; and these demanded that, since the name 
“normal” had been accepted by the Sunday-school work- 
ers, the things indicated by that name should be accepted 
also. The latest normal methods for teaching history were 
therefore presented by these gentlemen, and all else was 
branded as wrong, behind the times, and useless. Of course, 
the older ways found advocates and much valuable truth 
was elicited ; and, undoubtedly, good was done by the very 
earnest and extended discussion of the matter. 

Among the infant-class workers, led by Mrs. Crafts and 
Mrs. Alden, there was very great interest, centering chiefly 
in the matter subdividing the infant class, and employing 
subordinate or assistant teachers. The pros and cons in 
this case received extended attention ; but here, as at many 
other points, the final conclusion is not yet reached. 

Mr. Cook lectured on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. On Wednesday he discussed the question, “ Does 
death end all?” This lecture was the subject of intense 
interest. Hundreds of persons came from all surrounding 
places to hear it; and its exhaustive argument, with the 
speaker's intense earnestness, carried all before their current, 
and made death appear a very little thing to one who 
really is the Lord’s. To these lectures Mr. Cook added 
one conversational interview, in which for nearly two 
hours he answered questions on topics of all kinds as they 
were presented by the audience. One question asked was, 
“ What is your opinion of Chautauqua?” To this Mr. Cook 
replied, “It is great as a realization and as a promise.” 
He illustrated his statement by showing that as it in- 
terested Bible students in scientific study, and scientific 
students in Bible study, and as it taught and trained both 
classes of students in the art of communicating to others, 
therefore it embodied greatness in its realization now, and 
also in its promise. 

On Monday, August 14, Mr, James Hughes, superinten- 
dent of public schools in Toronto, Ont., presented a 
thoughtful and well-arranged paper on “True Object 
Teaching.” The conclusion of the whole matter, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Hughes and published in the Chautauqua 
Herald, was this: 


Can true object teaching be practiced with advantage in Sunday- 
school? Certainly not. The Sunday-school is intended to give 
biblical information and religious knowledge. True object teach- 
ing is intended to develop the mind, It presents things to the 
senses of the scholars, and makes them see and feel, and sometimes 





hear, and smell, and taste them, not merely or chiefly that they 
may get knowledge concerning them, but that their senses may 
become acu‘e and their minds grow strong by the exercise they 
obtain, The fundamental principles of true object teaching are, 
“never to tell a child what it can discover; to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, and to 
exercise the faculties in the natural order,” All these may be and 
ought to be carried out in the Sunday-school; but as the Sunday- 
school deals with ideas, and true object teaching with objects and 
phenomena, they cannot be harmonized. They must, indeed, be 


conducted on directly opposite principles. In teaching ideas, we 


must proceed from the particular to the general, in teaching a true 
object lesson we proceed from the whole to its parts. 

But while true object teaching has no function in the Sunday- 
school, the use of objects for symbols and illustrations cannot be 
too highly recommended. Our Saviour used them frequently, we 


| might almost say constantly. It is worth while to remember, 


however, that he was teaching full-grown men and women, not 


| children. Even then his lessons were always as simple as possible, 
, and his objects of the commonest kind. It requires no small 
Adam to John. Each period was represented on the | 


amount of mental power to take the necessary step from the thing 
to the abstract idea it is to illustrate or represent. How many 
full-grown men and women in an ordinary audience misunder- 
stand the remarks of a lecturer or preacher. William Reynolds, 
of Peoria, Ill, delivered a Sunday-school address in Toronto, in 
which he gave practical illustrations of a number of the most 
ridiculous mistakes in teaching. He made them appear in the 
very worst light possible, yet I had one teacher,—and he is an 
intelligent man too,—who imitated some of,the very worst of them 
on the following Sunday. Oh, if adults are so liable to receive 
erroneous impressions, and if our Saviour was so simple in his 
object illustrations for matured minds, how very, very careful 
those who deal with children should be! Bad object teaching may 
not do much harm if it does not do any good, but careless object 
illustration may do an immense amount of evil. Far better that 
no such illustrations should ever be used than that the children 
should get confused, distorted, or materialized views regarding 
God and the teachings of his word. 

In one of the section tents, where Bible chronology was 
under consideration, the following valuable compendium 
was presented: “1. Bible chronology has suffered at the 
hands of two classes of persons: (1.) Of those who want to 
be excessively particular, and who seek for years, and 
months, and days, or even hours, in cases where no such 
particularity can fairly be expected ; and (2.) of those who 
give up the investigation, and say at the outset “there is 
no hope of attaining to any valuable definiteness.” The 
truth lies between these extremes. There is a satisfying 
and valuable measure of particularity, though it may not 
descend to days, or even exact years. 

“2. Bible chronology is arranged under several heads. 
(1.) The long chronology, which is supported by Jackson, 
Hales, etc., is based upon the dates in the Septuagint, 
rather than upon the Hebrew Scriptures. (2.) The short 
chronology, which is supported by Usher, and which is 
used in our English Bibles. This follows the Hebrew 
Scriptures, though some claim the Septuagint as preserving 
the accurate dates, and that those of the Hebrew are cor- 
rupted. (3.) The rabbinical chronology, which the Ger- 
man scholars largely follow, abounds in very arbitrary 
corrections of dates. (4.) The Bunsen chronology discards 
the dates given in the Bible, and seeks a system conformed 
to scientific disclosures. 

“ According to these various chronologies, the date of the 
creation of man is fixed respectively thus: 


RE ESS RRR A eee Ca Se B. C. 20,000 
ge EER A BE B.C. 5,411 
SCR B.C. 4,004 
ON ESR Dee le: CeO eRe Ta B.C. 3,983 


“3. Thechief differences between the long and the short sys- 
tems of chronology are in tae period between the creation 
and the deluge, and from the deluge to the birth of Abram. 
For example, the long gives the first of these periods 
2,262 years; the short gives it 1,656 years,—a difference 
of 606 years. The long gives the second of these periods 
1,072 years; the short gives but 292 years,—a difference 
of 780 years, or a total difference, from the creation to the 
birth of Abram, of 1,386 years, 

“4. Minor disagreements arise in some cases from the 
eveilapping of years. 

“5. General accuracy is all that we need seek. 

“6, As new information may be secured, we should be 
ready to modify our chronological tables.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, August 14, Professor 8. L. 
Greene (a deaf mute), of the the Institution for Deaf 
Mutes at Bellville, Ont., delivered a lecture in the sign 
language. The lecture was introduced by a paper pre- 
pared by Professor Greene, and read by Mr. James Hughes. 
The lecturer then gave the sign language for the following 
animals, emotions, persons, etc.; namely, dog, cat, ox, 
cow, horse, boy, girl, man, woman, lady, gentleman, bird, 
fish, snake, frog, monkey, love, hatred, joy, sorrow, grief, 
scorn, awe, charity, admiration, wonder, hope, disappoint- 
ment, pride, humility, vanity, fear, devotion, bravery, cow- 
ardice, doctor, lawyer, minister, music-teacher, blacksmith, 





shoemaker, politician. He then told a comic story of a 
negro stealing watermelons, and closed with a description 
of Christ stilling the tempest, and a repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. : 

The conviction produced on all the observers of this 
lecture was that, in the matter of gesticulation, the orators 
of the land might yet learn something from those who 
have been denied the gift of speech. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Baird, of 
Tennessee, delivered a lecture upon “The Genealogy of 
Christ.” It was hardly expected that a lecture on this 
topic could be popular; but under the skillful treatment of 
Dr. Baird the audience not only gave attention, but by 
frequent bursts of hearty applause expressed its apprecia- 
tion of both his matter and his manner. The Doctor 
showed that in the progenitors of Jesus the blood of all 
the nations of the earth was concentered, so that in a closer 
sense than is usually supposed he represented mankind in 
his person and death. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The managers of the Yosemite Assembly, to be held 
in the famous valley of California in 1879, are in dead 
earnest. They have already issued a paper, setting forth 
the prospects and plans of the Yosemite meeting, and of 
that at Monterey, two weeks later. The managers speak 
with the air of those who understand themselves and their 
work, and they have no doubt of the success of their 
movement. Excursion parties from New York will un- 
doubtedly be formed, as well as from many points less 
remote from the place of gathering. The bulletin already 
issued meets every question which, at this early day, needs 
be answered. It is printed by Messrs. Hughes and Gross- 
man, 511 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal.; and from 
them, doubtless, copies of the paper or further information 
concerning it may be had. 


PERSONAL, 


—On a recent Sunday the venerable poet, William Cul- 
len Bryant, addressed a Sunday-school at’ Cummington, 
Mass., his native town. In simple and graceful phrases 
he told the old, old story of Jesus and his love, and asked 
his young hearers to follow the example of their Saviour. 


—Among the humors of Chautauqua are these hits at 
and by Frank Beard, the “‘blackboardist,” as reported 
through the Religious Telescope : 


During the exercises, the steamboats, by whistling close by, 
much annoyed the congregation. Dr. Vincent said it was only 
Frank Beard clearing his throat for a speech. Professor Sherwin, 
in his talk, joked Frank by saying that the noise was Frank 
Beard singing alto; that he always did badly, but worse to-night 
than ever. . . . Several other persons spoke briefly, after which 
Frank Beard was called out. He isa heavy-set, full, black-eyed, 
man, with a face as indescribably comical as anything he can draw, 
In ten minutes he gave such a bundle of fun as we never saw pre- 
sented before. He represented Dr. Vincent as a huge overcoat, 
hung up, with a white button on it. This was a direct drive at 
the doctor's defenceless head, He did not like to speak when he 
was circumscribed. He used to catch mice, and tie a string to 
their tail, and let them run out a distance, and pull them back. 
They would squeal like—like—like—like—well, more like Profes- 
sor Sherwin s solo than anything he could think of. Dr, Vincent 
had hold of a string, and would pull him back if he did go out. 


—Miss Charlotte M. Tucker (“A. L. O. E.’’), who is 
now a volunteer missionary in India, in requesting funds 
from the Christian Vernacular Educational Society, writes : 

It has often occurred to me that many true servants of God are 
not sufficiently ingenious in finding out ways to increase their 
means of giving. When in Israel's tabernacle brass was required 
for a laver, the women gave their metal mirrors! What a sacri- 


fice of vanity was there! A Mohammedan woman here has lately ‘ 


devoted the jewels which adorned her head (120 rupees in value) to 
swell the subscription for Turkey, Is there here no example for 
us? Many a Christian lady could sacrifice the gold chain and the 
jéweled ring, and so realize the delight of laying her gems at the 
feet of the Lord, Why should the table of the Christian gentle- 
man be loaded with superfluous plate, when it might afford to him 
the privilege of laying up treasure in heaven? Oh! if my 
brethren and sisters in Christ saw what I see—the struggle so in- 
teresting, 80 momentous, between darkness and light, and realized 
the honor of being permitted, however feebly, to fight under the 
banner of the cross, they would feel more inclined to throw them- 
selves into the ranks of the combatants than to grudge the 
trifling sacrifices which can be made by them while staying 
at home. 


—The Rev. Dr. J. A. Broadus, in a letter to The Rich- 
mond Religious Herald, reconnting summer travel, writes 
of his visit to Professor Wilkinson, at Tarrytown, in this 
cordial manner : 

An hour and a half up the Hudson in a steamer, on a fine day, 
was a highly agreeable introduction to thirty-six hours of pleasure 
as the guest of Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, the professor in Rochester 
Theological: Seminary, who returns in summer to his home at this 
place. These homes have the ample surroundings and freedom of 
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country life, though they really constitute a town of considerable 
extent. To a cordial reception from an interesting family, and 
the rich sprightliness and vigor of the professor's conversation, 
was added the privilege of meeting Rev. Dr. Ward, chief editor of 
The Independent, a gentleman of very winning manners and broad 
sympathies, and varied accomplishments. The county was in the 
full glory of summer; and to ride in such company, and in joyous 
abandon, among the hills of the Hudson, across the Croton Aque- 
duct, to Sunnyside, to Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, where Washington 
Irving is buried, past the monument which tells where André was 
captured, and winding all about the spacious grounds, and amid 
the elegant mansions, which are the summer abode of New York 
merchant princes, was an exquisite pleasure. Dr, Wilkinson 
kindly suggested for two weeks later a buggy ride of several days 
in the valley of the Connecticut, which promised rare enjoyment, 
and at first seemed possible, but remains asa bright dream. It 
doubtless reveals a deficient appreciation of natural beauties, but 
we confess that to us nature is still more pleasing when her charms 
are set off by art, in the form of architecture and landscape gar- 
dening, such as these highly cultivated regions present; and that 
we never fully enjoy nature without “some kindred spirit 
nigh.” 

—A correspondent of The New York Herald, at the 
recent Presbyterian General Council in Edinburgh, has this 
to say of the venerable Dr. Plumer, whose writings are 
familiar to readers of The Sunday School Times : 

Any account of the personnel of the Council would be incom- 

plete without special reference to Dr, William 8S. Plumer, of South 
Carolina, its veteran, This grand old man—in his eighty-eighth 
year—with his long, snowy hair and patriarchal beard, might sug 
gest the ideal Rip Van Winkle were his mind not so wide awake. 
Dr. Plumer was once minister of the church of Fredericksburg, 
and indeed for a generation was the Presbyterian giant of Vir- 
ginia, He was the leading man of a once famous convention which 
met at Richmond to consider the educational condition of that 
state, There he opposed the late Samuel M. Janney, who wanted 
the free-school system, but complimented that modest Quaker, say- 
ing, “ A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” His epigram- 
matic utterances were widely known, as when he said. as offset to 
a revivalist who said he wanted ‘‘to get up a revival,” that he 
(Plumer), wanted “ to get downa revival.” Dr. Plumer, aged ashe 
is, has made one of the most powerful impressions on the Council. 
It was when co-operation in missions was the subject that he arose to 
make an appeal for missions among the negroes of the Southern 
states. It was plain that the old scholar’s erudition and devout- 
ness had borne him far above all vulgar prejudices against the negro. 
The promise, “ Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands,” was raised 
by him against the superstition he rebuked that there was some 
special curse on Africans. He related some touching anecdotes 
of that race, showing their heroism and piety, and warned the 
church that they were not exhibiting as much wisdom as the 
Catholic Church in winning so desirable an element as the South- 
ern negroes. Roman Catholics, he said, are building chapels every- 
where, and inviting colored people into them. He once told his 
theological class in Columbia, 8. C., that he did not think the 
Catholics would make much headway with the colored people, 
because these were so noisy in their worship, and so fond of taking 
part in public worship; but one of his class told him he had been 
to one of those Catholic churches, and the noisiest he ever heard. 
He (Dr. Plumer) had found it so; the order had gone out from 
tome, “ Never mind the noise if you can get the men.” The 
speaker seemed inspired with the theme. He declared the most 
eloquent preacher he ever heard in his life was a black man from 
Tennessee; that the only way to convert Africa, and forever end 
the odious slave-trade, was to make a united effort to win the 
hearts of the colored people in America, 


—The Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar is described by Dr. 
Prime, in The Observer, as a venerable-looking man, 
sixty-five years of age, short of stature, with a round, 
smooth, fresh face, beaming with intelligence and love. 
In the pulpit he reads very slowly, and his prayers are 
short, tender, and comprehensive. Of his work for the 
children of his charge, Dr. Prime writes: 

Dr. Bonar preaches on the first Sabbath evening of each month 
to the children of the congregation. The service begins at half- 
epast six and closes at eight, which in this latitude is before sunset, 
and at nine it is perfect daylight, so that the hour is quite con- 
venient to assemble the children. The house was crowded, the 
parents being out in full force, children from mission schools, and 
Strangers not a few. ‘The pastor was like a father among the chil- 
dren of his own house. He stepped down from his pulpit again 
and again, while they were assembling, to seat one and another, 
called to them to come forward, spoke tenderly to them, and evi- 
dently was an object of love to them all. All the children had a 
Bible in hand, and when the minister named the chapter he was 
about to read, he paused till they had found the plave. He read a 
few words and hesitated, when the whole mass of them called out 
the next word, as he stopped only to have them show that they 
were keeping the place. He would ask them a question on what 
he was reading, and they would answer promptly. The same way 
it was when he read the hymns. Then he asked them a few ques 
tions in the Shorter Catechism, and they repeated the answers 
fluently. They sang some of the sweetest of the modern revival 
hymns, and with great spirit. For the sermon he found his text 
in Proverbs: “Wisdom hath builded her house,” and, having 
taught them how Christ is the house, he proposed to tell them, 1, 
of the house; 2, of the open door; 3, of the feast; 4, the com- 
pany; and 5,the welcome. Under each of these heads he talked to 
them just as a parent would in the family circle, and they were all 
attention. He made them repeat the heads as he went on, and 
over and over, until they were fixed in their minds. Under the 





head of the open door, he asked if a boy twelve years old could go 
in, and they said—Yes. Coulda babe getin? Yes. If all wanted to 
go in at once, could they get in? Yes. Andif all the people in 
Scotland and England and America wanted to get in at the open 
door, they could all go in? Yes. The poor? Yes, without 
money or price. The gates of Eastern cities are shut at sunset, 
and he said: “I once came to the gate of Jerusalem, and it’ was 
shut. I knocked hard, but no one answered. At length I put a 
piece of money into the keyhole, and the keeper opened and let 
mein. But this door requires no fee, for all are welcome, and it 
stands open night and day.” And so he went on: in the middle 
of his sermon he said, “I think you are tired; let us sing a 
hymn,” apd away they went with the 
“ Sweetest carol ever sung,” 

and when they were quite waked up with it, he spoke to them 
again. The whole service was a proof of what I have so often 
said, that there is no need of claptrap, funny stories, and baby talk, 
or religious twaddle, to interest children. Here they were taught 
the most important truths, saving truth, in simple language, and 
they were deeply interested. They listened with both ears: an- 
swered promptly,and probably remembered much that was said 
to them. Ministers who preach to children, and teachers, may 
take a hint from this great and excellent preacher, who knows 
how to instruct the old and the young. I have heard many 
Sabbath school sermons and addresses, but never one that more 
happily met the wants of the youthful mind and heart. 


THIS AND THAT. 


———-<—__— 





—Here is the view taken of “the recent Communistic 
outbreak” in the North, by The Southern Presbyterian : 

There ern be no doubt that these are the same general notions of 
human rights which were marshaled during thirty years against 
our labor system at the South, and which in the end overthrew it. 
If all men have equ | rights to liberty, why not to property? If 
one man’s child shall not be born free while another’s is born a 
slave, why is one man’s child to be born toa million of dollars 
and another’s to be born to rags? It was over and over declared 
to the men of the North that the assault made on slavery in 
the name of God and humanity was based on ideas which the 
Bible did not sanction. And over and over it was foretold 
by many who laid no claim to gifts of prophecy, that as soon 
as this idea of equal rights for all to equal,things should overthrow 
slavery, it must turn its forces against property. ... Yet if the 
North is to be damaged by this kind of morality yet more than it 
has been during many years past, far be it from us not to be 
afflicted at their distress. Had we no higher motive to wish them 
well, our own self-interest must prompt it. Our lot is now again 
one with theirs, and when they suffer seriously or fatally, it it not 
possible for us to prosper. Meanwhile we thank the Lord that 
our lot and our children’s is cast in this peaceful and law-abiding 
region. 


—tThe following texts are quoted by a correspondent of 
The Christian Register, as showing the Bible standard of 
morality in its application to matters of every-day life: 

Lev. 19: 11.—Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie 
one to another. 35.—Ye shall no do unrighteousness in judgment, 
in mete-yard, in weight, or in measure. 

Deut, 25: 13.—Thou shalt not have divers weights, and divers 
measures, a great and asmall, For all that do such things, and 
all that do unrighteously, are an abomination unto the Lord thy 
God, Prov. 16: 11.—A just weight and balance are the Lord’s, 

Lev. 25: 14,—If thou sell aught unto thy neighbor, or buyest 
aught of thy neighbor’s hand, thou shalt not oppress one another. 

Prov. 3: 27.—Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
when it is in the power of thine hand to do it. 28—Say not to thy 
neighbor, Go and come again, and to-morrow I will give; when 
thou hast it by thee. 

Distinctively Christian or New Testament principles are such as 
these :— 

Be ‘not slothful in business. Owe no man anything. Let no 
man go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter, Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
another. Bear ye one another’s burdens. Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so unto them. Do good 
unto all men, 


—When such serious words as the following, concerning 
the danger to the British nation from intemperance, and 
the necessity of a temperance reform, are to be found in 
Vanity Fair, it is evident that others than temperance 
fanatics are of opinion that it is time for everybody to let 
liquor alone. 


Let us look facts fairly in the face. A craving for stimulants is 
the most fearful epidemic malady of the age, and threatens to 
become universal. Men and women are equally affected by it, 
and even boys begin to feel the influence at an alarmingly early 
age. Half prohibitory and altdégether permissive legislation must 
be wholly powerless before the tremendous forces which seem at 
the present moment to be impelling so large a portion of the 
human race into courses destructive of health, of nerve power, and 
of capacity for rational enjoyment. The evil is a terrible one. 
A remedy must be found, or our nation and all other nations will 
fast lapse into a corruption resembling that of the silver age of 
tome, and the Sixth Satire of Juvenal will be perfectly applicable 
to the men and women of the next generation. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion amongst us as to the mischief and misery of it, 
and therefore, as public opinion is already made up, it can scarcely 
require forming. But legislation having failed, there remains 








nothing but the old and humdrum resources of religion and 
pliilosophy. One may be truly sorry, vexed, disappointed; but so 
it is. No hocus-pocus, no incantation, no magic formula, will turn 
a drunkard into a sober man; the straight and narrow path of a 
stern self-denial is for him the only way of salvation, And a 
nation is, after all, nothing more—at all events for the purposes of 
this sad discussion—than an agglomeration of individuals, If 
each man of the English people is resolved to be sober, the whole 
nation will be sober; nor can it become so in any other way. No 
Act of Parliament, no purchase of public houses by a Birmingham 
corporation, will ever save us the trouble of reforming ourselves. 


—Rebuking the popular tendency to sneer at and 
denounce public officials and men of prominence in politi- 
cal life, General Hawley, in the Hartford Courant, utters 
some plain truths which have force with reference to many 
a man of either of the great political parties, as well as to 
the person whom he takes for an illustration. “It would 
be a rhetorical flourish,” says General Hawley, concerning 
the senator in question, “to say that the breath of slander 
has never touched him.” 


Bucephalus suffered from gadflies. George Washington was one 
of the best abused men of his day. No being ever appeared in 
human form, and rose an inch, that the envious and malignant, to 
whom eminence is an ofiense, did not lie about him. But the 
slanders [against this man] do not stick. He stands clear of cor- 
ruption. He never buys nor sells. That he stoops, even bis 
enemies deny. . . . We should be very sorry to see him “drop.” 
The reputation and influence of such men are a public property, — 
the best public property the country has,—and he cannot be 
“ dropped ” by that malignant persecution of public men which 
has been the curse and defilement of democracies from Greece to 
this day. He has friends, and he has the power that will make 
friends, and make a way for him. We hope he has twenty-five 
years of undiminished activity before him. As his experience 
grows, age will temper the faults of an imperious nature, exulting 
in its own strength ; and when he takes his place in our history, 
the snarlers of fifty years hence will write eulogies of him, for the 
purpose of telling their eminent men of the day that the best men 
are all dead. 


As General Hawley reads the creed of those men who, 
under the plea of independence, denounce alike all who are 
in office or are candidates for office, this is its substance : 

The way to get the right man into office is to always support the 
other man—the ablest men are never eminent: the way to help a 
good cause is to be perfectly independent of it—the only way to 
be perfectly upright is to stand on your head: the way to get a 
victory is to sit on the fence and stone both sides. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—»—— 





Chautauqua Girls at Home. By “Pansy.” Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.—Everybody who read “ Four Girls at Chan- 
tauqua ” will naturally like to read its sequel, which is 
an admirable book for young ladies. The four, it will be 
remembered, decided at Chautauqua to enter upon a Chris- 
tian life, and this story takes them up on the first Sunday after 
their return totheir home. It is so interesting that we predict 
that all who can will read it through, as we did, with as few 
intervals as possible. Each young woman represents a class, 
each is thoroughly individual, each sets out in earnest, in her 
own way, to live for Jesus, and each meets with many difficul- 
ties, not the least among them arising from the stupidity and 
lack of sympathy existing among Christians. Thelittle volume 
is very suggestive toSunday-school teachers, ministers, and par- 
ents, as well as to the young. “Pansy” is not in favor, we 
notice, of the plan of teaching the infant school in classes ; and 
she puts as strong an argument as she can make for the way 
she prefers in the mouth of Miss Mamie Wilbur. Whatever 
else her story may do, it will not fail of making some of its 
readers think, and that is one of the very best deeds which 
a story can accomplish. (16mo. Cloth, $1.50.) 


Half-Hour Series: “ Percy and the Prophet,” by Wilkie 
Collins; “ Kate Cronin’s Dowry,” by Mrs. Cashel Hoey ; 
‘Peter the Great,” by John Lothrop Motley; A Primer of 
Latin Literature,” by Eugene Lawrence; “A Primer of 
Greek Literature,” by Eugene Lawrence. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.— Mr. Collins’s little novelette is written with 
great power, and with that attention to detail which was so 
conspicuous in ‘“ No Name” and his earlier books. A lover's 
self-sacrifice is clearly portrayed, and in an original manner. 
Mrs. Hoey’s story is rather feeble and uninteresting. Mr. Mot- 
ley’s biography of Peter the Great is an old article in the 
North American Review. It puts all the leading facts into 
readable shape. Mr. Eugene Lawrence has been known to 
his intimate friends as an accomplished classical scholar as 
well as a Protestant controversialist, and these manuals of 
Greek and Latin literature will familiarize the public with 
his learning. They are rather more serviceable for American 
students, we think, than the corresponding volumes in the 
Macmillan series of primers. 


School History of Greece. By G. W. Cox, M. A. New 


York : Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Cox’s method of abridgment 
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is different from that of Dr. Smith. Instead 


of compressing into a smaller space the sub- 
stance of the whole contents of his larger 
work, “ The General History of Greece,” he 
omits altogether the more unfamiliar ques- 
tions of a political or a constitutional nature, 
end confines himself chiefly to giving full 
and graphic descriptions of great deeds or 
memorable scenes, and pictures of personal 
character, Although he favors the Greek 
form of spelling, he has made no attempt to 
alter the spelling of Greek names which have 
assumed genuine English forms. The history 
is continued down to the present day; and, 
altogether, the book is an admirable example 
of what historical composition ought to be. 
(16mo, pp. 349. Cloth, 60 cents.) 

Unswerving. By Ernest Gilmore. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell—Like “Chautauqua 
Girls at Home,” “ Unswerving” is a book 
written for young ladies, and written with 
an earnest purpose, pure feeling, and consci- 
entious care. Unlike the former, however, it 
will interest girls only; and of them, those 
who are still at school, or about leaving it. 
It is not meant for the mature. Half a dozen 
bright and pretty girls are introduced in the 
opening chapter, just as they are preparing 
for graduation from their Alma Mater. We 
follow them, after Commencement, to their 
several homes, and see how Christian princi- 
ple triumphs and shines, or how worldliness 
darkens the light and dims the character. 
The interest is well sustained throughout. At 
the close of the volume there are a few tender 
and graceful verses. (12mo, pp. 267. Cloth.) 


Coronation: A Story of Forest and Sea, By 
E. P. Tenney. Boston: Noyes,Snow, & Co.-— 
This is the story of an obscure clergyman, who 
has high plans for noble work, but whose 
final victory comes only in complete self- 
abnegation. The sea and the woods are his 
educators and friends, and along with the 
record of his hopes and struggles we are given 
many accurate pictures of scenery on the rocky 
coast of Cape Ann or the impassable forests 
of Colorado. Both in its subjective and ob- 
jective departments—and the two are closely 
woven together—the book is a good one. We 
warn our readers that it is solid reading, and 
its chapters cannot be skipped or skimmed; 
but it rewards patience. (16mo, pp. 389. Cloth.) 


Village Improvements. By George E. War- 
ing, Jr. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.— 
In this pretty little volume are gathered 
several of the author's magazine papers, 
They are full of useful hints for the farmer 
and the villager, and are especially valuable 
for their suggestions concerning drainage. 
(16mo, pp. 200. Cloth, $1.25.) 


Nimport. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & 
Go.—This lively novel introduces another 
new series, the Wayside. It is a little too 
long, and loses artistic finish in its somewhat 
rambling style; but the reader will be amused 
and entertained in following the fortune of 
its men and women. (l6mo, pp. 494. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

Macmillan & Co. are about issuing a literal 
translation of the Book of Psalms into Eng- 
lish verse by the Marquis of Lorne. 





Dr. Cunningham Geikie's “ Life of Christ” 
is to be published by D. Appleton & Co. in 
two volumes octavo, with maps. 





The Rey. Phillips Brooks's lectures on 
preaching, delivered at Yale early in the 
year, will be published by FE. P. Dutton & 
Co. during the autumn. 


Seribner, Armstrong, & Co. are about to 
publish Dr. Holland's new novel, “ Nicholas 
Minturn,” and add to the series of Epochs of 
English History a history of “The Age of 
Queen Anne,” by E. E. Morris. 

Harper & Brothers will soon publish “ Cari- 
cature and Other Comic Art in all Times and 
Many Lands,” by James Parton, profusely 





illustrated ; “Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
by 8. G. W. Benjamin; “The Book of Gold, 
and other Poems,” by J. T. Trowbridge; and 
“The Origin of the World, according to 
Revelation and Science,” by J. W. Dawson. 

Among the early publications of G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons will be a number of books on 
political economy and kindred topics. Hon. 
David A. Wells will lead the series with a 
volume entitled, “How shall the Nation 
regain Prosperity?” Dr. Lindemann, Direc- 
tor of the Mint, will treat of ‘Money and 
Legal Tender in the United States.” A com- 
pact volume of Adam Smith's “ Wealth of 
Nations” is also promised. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All books received will be prom noticed under 
unit head. The interests of pm Sales will guide 
as in making further notice.] 


Mr. Nicutincate’s Diary. A Farce in One Act. 
By Charles Dickens, Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, 
pp. 96. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Erniorta Comexe to Goo; or, Twenty Years of Mis- 
sionary Life in Western Africa. By the Rev. D. 
K. Flickinger. 12mo, Up. 240, Cloth. Dayton, 
Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House. 


Tue Srory or Int. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
(Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 108. Cloth, 50 
cents, Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, (Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Personat AppRaARANCE AND THE CuLTURE OF Bravty. 
By T. 8. Solzinskey. M.D., Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 196. 
Cloth, $1.50, Philadelphia: Allen, Lane, & Scott, 
233 South Fifth Street, 


, 

Gerarv’s Marriage, By André Theurlet, (Foreign 
Authors, No, + 16mo, pp. 217. Pr per. 50 cents, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, 
& Haffelfinger.) 


Tue Princess. By Alfred Tennyson, (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 159. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger.) 


Autumn. By James Thomson, (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
3zmo, pp. 89. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James 
Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Four Imprrssretes. What They Did—What They 
Undid. Sq. 16mo, pp.177. Paper, 50 cents. Bos- 
ton: Loring. (Porter & Coates.) 


Coronation, A Story of Forest and Sea. By E. P. 
Tenney. 16mo, pp. 389. Cloth. Boston: Noyes, 
Snow, & Co, 


Tue Cuavutaveua Grats at Home. By Pansy. 16mo, 
pp. 464. Cloth. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 


Pamphlets. 

Catalogue of Park Institute, Rye, New York. 

Catalogue of the University Female Institute, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 5 

Circular and Catalogue of Cottage Seminary for 
Young Ladies, Pottstown, Pa. 

Gehenna and its Fire; also, Dives in Hell. By 
A.B. M,. The Milton League. 

Woman's Prayer-Meetings. By Austin Phelps, D.D. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing House. 

Liquor Laws of the United States. New York: 
National Temperance Society, 58 Reade Street. 

Proceedings of the Colored Ba) Sunday-School 
Convention, held at Jefferson, Texas, June 14, 1877. 

Proceedings at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Free Religious Association, held in Boston, May 31 
and June 1i, 1877. Boston: The Free Religious 
Association, 231 Washington Street. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 











During the last two months the average 
weekly circulation of The Sunday School 
Times has been 24,125 copies. The edition 
this week is 24,000 copies. Hereafter a 
correct statement of the circulation will be 
given each week. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 

Tue Family Boarding School for Young 
Ladies at Auburn, N. Y., ison a plan so 
different from Female Seminaries as gene- 
rally organized, as to deserve the attention 
of those who are to educate their daughters 
away from home. 


THE finest Cough Lozenges in the world 
are Spencer’s Chloramine Pastilles. Sold by 
all druggists. Principal Depot, 107 North 





Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents 
for sample box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
special agents, Philadelphia. 





Tue “ Food for the Lambs,” published in | 
Springfield, Ill., by Edwin A. Wilson, is one | 
of the best little papers issued in this coun- | 
try, if the kind words spokén for it by very | 
many of the dear friends who have charge of | 
the little folks in our Sunday-schools mean’ 
anything. 


Acts oF THE AposTLEs EXPLAINED, 
Not critical, but popular even to the 


' 


capacity of children. An admirable book 
for the times while studying the National 
Series of Lessons in the Acts. American 
Tract Society, N. Y., publishers, 60 cents. ; 
postage, 5 cents. Depository, 1512 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. Books for Sun- 
day-schools, choice and cheap. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Saratoca Sprines 1n Winter.—Reasons for going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute, with circular 
describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, ete., will be sent on application. Nervous, 
Lung, Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 








PUBLICATIONS. 


MOODY'S = SERMONS, 


Bitle Readings, Temperance Addresses, and Prayer 
Meeting Talks are in the book, TO ALL PEOPLE, 
from Boston Globe Verbatim Reports, with an Intro- 
duction 

By the Rev. Joseph Cook, of Bost 











PUBLICATIONS. 





Safe and Desirable for your Library. 


The Pansy Books, 19 vols., $22.00. The $500 Prize 
Series, 21 vols., $28.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 
vols., $24.50, And D, Lothrop & Co,’s Select Libra- 
ries, at reduced prices, Nos. 1 to Ginclusive. Cata- 
logues free. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





A new edition (the sixth) of C. H. M.S 
NOTES on the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and - Numbers, has just been issued. 
The demand for these books is now larger 
than ever. They are not critical commen- 
taries, but, as the title indicates, ‘‘ Notes,” set- 
ting forth most simply and clearly, in type 
and shadow, the gospel in the Old Testament. 


~ Letters from all parts endorse and com- 
mend them. 

















528 pages, $2. Life and Portraits of Moody and 
Sankey. His New York Sermons, GLAD TIDINGS, and 
Chicago Sermons GREAT JOY. are $2 each. Either 
book mailed on receipt of Eee The s+t in a box 
$4.50. 49> AGENTS WANTED. E.B. TREAT, 
Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Case's Bible Atlas 


This invaluable work is specially designed to aid Sunday 
School Teachers and Scholars in_the study of the Jnter- 
national Series of Sunday School Lessons. Its 16 arto 
Maps are accurately compiled from the latest discoveries 
and researches, and cover the whole field of Bible Geography. 
Phey are clearly engraved, and cloran dy rinted in colors, 
and are accompanied by COPIOUS EXPLANATORY 
NOTES. Acomplete ALPHABETICAL INDEX en- 
ables any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain, Lake, 
River, or other locality. This complete and practical Atlas 
in essential to every Student of the Bible. The Sunday 
School Times says : 

“It would not be easy to see how the work could be im- 
proved. We commend it unreservedly, as up to the times, 
accurate, clear, and handy.” 


GENTS WANTED 


We want Aque in every Township to sell this much 
needed work. Ministers, Superintendents, and Teachers of 
cither sex, can do their Sunday Schools a good service, and 
make money by introducing it. Liberal terms given. 
Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of the price, 
£1.00. Se for Circulars, Terms, and full information, to 
O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, Ilartford, Conn. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


This publication is likely to be far more widely 
used during next year than ever before. Its circu- 
lation during the last quarter reached 115,000 copies, 
A large share of the best conducted schools through- 
out the country are now using it in place of the 
ordinary question book. Its editors are determined 
that no effort or expense shall be spared to keep it 
in advance of all the lesson helps for scholars. It is 
believed that every superintendent in the country 
will at least wish to examine it carefully before 
deciding upon lesson helps for next year. 








SCHOOLS HAVING LITTLE MONEY are concluding 
that they can afford to get the best help for their 
scholars. To make it possible for such schools to 
take the Quarterly, subscriptions for it are received 
for a single quarter (three months) at the yearly rate. 
Many schools that cannot well raise $25 at once 
for a hundred copies for a year, can easily raise 
$6.25 every three months for a hundred copies for 
one quarter. A single copy one year costs 25 cents; 
100 copies, one year, $25. Subscriptions taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate; under ten 
copies, three months, seven cents each. Send seven 
cents for a specimen copy. Specimens of the 
Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Published at the 
office of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Address, John D. Wattles, Publisher. 




















cC.GREY TWILLED FLANNEL, 

Heavy Fine Cotton Flannel, 8 to 12)¢c., 
Fine Soft Wool Fiannels, 1z}4, 1s, 25 to T5c. 
Beautiful Hamburg Edgings, 6, 8, 1244 to 25c. 
Pearl Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2, 1244, 25 doz. 


OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Score, 


128 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, door bel, Cherry, 





RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Sent C.0.D. For examination, all charges paid. No 


risk. No humbug. Write for catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


punuows,| a FAMILY Bee 





ILTBERGER, Propr., 
288 North Second St., Phila., Pa 








MR. D. L. MOODY says of these 
“Notes: ” 

“They have been to me a very key to the 
Scriptures.” 

Maj. D. W. WHITTLE says: 

“Under God they have blessed me more 
than any books, outside of the Bible itself, 
that I have ever read, and have led me toa 
love of the Bible that is proving an unfailing 
source of profit.” 
__The notes on each book are complete in one 
volume. 

Price, $1.00 per vol., or $3.50 per set of 4 
vols. 

Sent post free to any address on receipt of 
price. 

F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 148 and 
150 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 



























































The New Sunday-School Music Book, 


HEAVENWARD. 


By James R. Murray. P. P. Bliss, and other favorite 
writers, is the only new song book Sgr the 
best hymns and music by the late P. P. BLISS, and 
is pronounced the best collection of songs for the 
Sunday-school yet* published. Send 25 cents for a 
sample “a paper covers). Price in boards, 
35 cents, .00 per hundred. 


SCHOOL CHIMES.| MERRY VOICES, 


New School Song Book By N. Coe Stewart. 
by Jas. R, Murray. For | For schools, seminaries, 

ublic or private schools, | ete. Songs, duets, cho- 
Juvenite classes, etc. | ruses, and complete ele- 

sed in many of the | mentary instructions, A 
largest schools in the geenest School Song 
country. 224 pages.| Book. Price, 50 cents, 
Price, 50 cts. $5 per doz. | $5.00 per dozen. 

CHAPEL ANTHEMS. By Dr. J. B. Herbert. 
New Anthem Book for choirs, etc. Price, $1.25. 
Discount on quantities. 

THE IMPERIAL. By James R. Murray. A 
new Convention and Singing School Book. Price, 
75 cents. ae Ta dozen. 

SONGS OF P. P. BLISS. A collection of 
P. P. Bliss’s Best Songs, secular and sacred Price, 
30 cents, boards; 50 cents, cloth; 75 cents, full gilt. 

Any of the above mailed on receipt of retail price. 

Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent free. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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EW BRITAIN Coe.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Address D, N. CAMP, Principal. 





LASSICAL INSTITUTE, NO, 247 SOUTH THIR- 
teenth St., Phiiadelphia. Duties resumed Sep- 
tember 10th. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. o 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in the Classics or 
the English branches may be had from a superior 
instructor by addressing “ Tutor,” Sunday School 
Times Office, care of the Rev. GzorGE A. PELTz 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 


CARROLL CO,, ILL. 


Twenty-fifth year opens under same Principal, 
September 13. Address, PRINCIPAL, as above, for 
particulars. 











Qourr JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes, College preparatory. Insti'ute, 
classical, and scientific courses. building brick. 
Modern improvements, Climate mild, very Trealthy. 
Instruction thorough. Begins September 5. Send 
for catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 





A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


Thirty-four miles from New York. Select, retired, 
new, spacious, C. B. WARRING, Ph. D., Principal. 





b yoneee VALLEY ACADEMY, 
DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PA. 
An institution where boys receive a judicious 
Christian training, in preparation for college, busi- 
ness, or the seeteenens. Location healthy. Charges 
or catalogues, address 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal. 


very low. 
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eared FOR BOYS, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The next school year of Messrs. Reid and Vau- 
cher’s Family School for boys will begin Wednes- 
day, September 12, 1877. 

Mr. Reid was for nearly twenty years one of the 

rincipals of the well-known “Edwards Place 
$ chook” in Stockbridge, Mass, Mr. Vaucher was for 
six years a teacher in the same school. They refer 
with confidence to any of the friends and patrons of 
that school for an opinion of their fitness to pro- 
vide thorough instruction in conjunction with the 
attractions of a comfortable and well-ordered Chris- 
tian home. 

Pupils fitted for our principal colleges, for West 
Point or the Naval Academy, or for practical busi- 
ness pursuits. 

yo other references, the principals name Ex- 
Presidents Theodore D. Woolsey and Mark nor 
kins, Chancellor Howard Crosby, Presidents D, © 
Gilman and Paul Chadbourne, Professors Henry W. 
Longfellow and W.8. Tyler, Senator David Davis, 
of Illinois, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, of Pennsylvania. 
and the Rev. Henry Clay ,Trumbull, editor of The 
Sunday School Times. e 

For circulars, address either of the Principals, 
JARED REID, JR. JAMES VAUCHER, 





ILLISTON SEMINARY, 

AT EASTHAMPTON. MASS., 18 miles north of 
Springfield by rail, prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific schools in two co-ordinate depart- 
ments—Classical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 

ear. Ten instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. 

‘able board from $3 to $5.50. Rooms from $2.50 to 
$0.41 per week. A first-class gymnasium attached. 
The 37th year begins Sept. 13. Examinations, 
Sept, 11 ond 12. Testimonials from last teacher re- 

uired. For catalogues address JAMES MORRIS 
WHITON, Ph. D., Principal. 





HICAGO 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 

The Fall Session of this Institution will eom- 
mence on Teeter. September 11, 1877. For ee 
tieulars address the President, G. TTIAYER, Chi- 
cago Female College, Morgan Park, Cook Co., IIl.; 
or at 77 Madison Street, Chicago, 





| epegseas EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings, Eight De ments, Twenty- 
three Teachers. Ten Teachers in the Conservatory 
of Music connected with the College. Charges less 
than any school in the United States affording equal 
advan s and accommodations. Fall term opens 
Sept. 5th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


Affordss uperior advantages in regular and eclec- 
tic audios Musie and Art, and is both a first-class Col- 
lege and a Christian Home, designed for well-pre- 

students a gy sr —_ = age. 
Sharges very moderate. Next session ns Sept. 5. 
¢ COWLES, bp. 





Send for a catalogue to Rey. A. W. 
Pres’t., Elmira, N. Y. 


yor ACADEMY. 





An English and Classical School for pa and 
Girls. Fall term begins August 29. Location un- 
su sed for healthfulness and beauty of scenery. 
A limited number of boys received into the same 
family with the Principal, under his constant care, 
For terms, etc., address C. F, W. HUBBARD, Prin- 
cipal, Woodstock, Conn. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY 
For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors ot Elocu- 
tion, Actors; and for general culture. Next term 
begins October 10. For circulars, address PRO- 
F OR LEWIS B. MONROE, 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ANNETT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, BOSTON, MASS. 

The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 
1877. For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. 


—_ Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 
ass. 








OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres’t. Best and largest 
building of its class. Instruction thorough. Grants 
degrees to ladies, prepares young men for college. 
Send for Catalogue. 





NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. N. H. Egleston, with competent assistance, 


es chi of ed ti 
hones i Wee ae of a few boys at his 


town, Mass, 
CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


P ARKESBURG INSTITUTE, for Boys, on 
Pa. R. R., 44 miles from Phila, Terms mod- 
erate. No extras, Preparation for College or 
Business, Rev. J. L, Landis. 





Rivanviey ACADEMY, 
é POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A wide-awake, Revongh gone School for Boys, 
Classical, Commercial, Military: in each best. 
See Prospectus, 








ES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


est advantages for a thorough education. For 
circulars, address, 


frees MRS. J. A, BOGARDUS, Principal. 

\ ILSON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Address REV. W. T. WYLIE, President. 


| SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADI 
2 





HE MISSES NOTT'S 
English and French Family School for Young 
ies, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 
Re-opens Sept. 24th. For Circulars, apply as above. 


Mcp. Stone Bowe ya vetie in for Girls re- 
» - For circulars, apply to the 

Cc at her resid 

Py iladelp A 3 ence, 3511 Hamilton Street, 
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Mr. Bayard Taylor 


Says: “I take _— pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin C Shortlidge.” 

This Academy for Young Men and Boys is twelve 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school year 
for boarding, ——. gas, schooling, books, ete. 
Payable quarterly. © extra charges. Open all 
summer. Students admitted at any time. Special 
individual and class instruction for advanced and 
backward — Ten instructors, two graduates 
of Yale College. For picture of building, na- 
sium, and circular, address SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGE (Harvard oie tye | A. M.), Media, Pa. (Me- 
dia has seven churches and a temperance charter.) 





ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This well-known school, with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beautiful and healthful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive grounds, skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities: for obtaining a 
thorough education, with the comforts and disci- 
pline of a Christian home, 

For circulars, address the Principal, 








S¢MNNHE HILL” SCHOOL. Preparatory 


to College and University. Pottstown, 

Pa. Thorough and critical preparation for college. 

Superior location, ne poo gymnasium, library. 
Careful supervision and home culture. 

JOHN MEIGS, Ph.D., Principal. 

References.—President Porter, Yale; President 

Cattell, Lafayette; President McCosh, Princeton: 

Justice Strong, U.S. Supreme Court, 





HE YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., 0. 
Will commence its forty-sixth year September 13. 
Complete in all its departments, Preparatory, Colle- 
giate, Normal, Music, and Painting. "Wasuhes 
limited, terms low. Discounts to the daughters of 
ministers and deceased soldiers, French, German, 
and Greek without extra charge. Address 


REV. D, SHEPARDSON, D.D. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE (Swarthmore, Dela- 
ware Co., 10 miles from Phila., Pa.), under care of 
riends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who pursue the same courses of study and 
receive the same degrees Total expenses, includ- 
ing tuition, board, washing, use o books, etc., $350 a 
year. No extracharges. For catalogue giving full 

particulars as to courses of study, etc., address 
WARD H. MAGILL, President. 








OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

T he twenty-eghth annual session begins on Thurs- 
day, September 13, 1877. Situated on Phila. and 
Reading R. R., forty miles from Philadelphia. 
Limited in number. For catalogues avply to 
GEO. G, BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


HIGHLAND HALL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Next session will begin September 20, 1877. Ad- 
vantages unsurpassed. Terms moderate. Apply for 
catalogues to EDW. P. WESTON, President. 











|A=+ SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE 
(near Boston), Mass. An attractive home; 
board; special care of health, manners and morals 
of growing girls, Number limited. Full last year. 
Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 





MERICAN KINDERGARTEN anp NORMAL 

SCHOOL, at 44 East 43d Street, near Madison 
Avenue, New York. 18th year begins September 
25th. Miss E. M. Coz, Principal. American Kin- 
dergarten Material cheap and beautiful. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 





ROOKS SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Established 1871. Opens 
Sept. 19th. Reference, Rev. F. B. Wheeler, D.D., 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. Particulars and other 
references sent on application. 





ENRY W. SIGLAR’S Boarding School will re- 
open —_ 1l, Preparation of boys for Col- 
lege a specialty; boys under fourteen years of age 
referred. For circulars address Principal, New- 
urgh, New York. 


TH year of Treemount Seminary, Norristown 
Pa., begins Sept. 11. College, Preparatory and 
lectic courses. or circulars, address John W. 
Loch, Ph.D., Prin. 





RR": D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
CLASSICAL AND MILITARY SCHOOL, 

SING SING, N. Y. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For circulars address the principal, 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


EW ENG. CONSERVATORY of MUSIC,16,000 pu- 

pils since 1867. 75 eminent instructors. 115 hours’ 
instruction for $15. Musical, Lite 
courses. 4terms a year. Address E. 
Music Hall, Boston. 





, and Art 
‘OURJEE, 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTE. 
For both sexes. New building for ladies. Open graze 
in eachroom. Address, 
JONATHAN JONES, A.M, Mt. Pleasant, Pa, 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 

guages, ree. and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 








INDERHOOK ACADEMY, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Fits for the best colleges and scientific schools, 
Commences Sept. 6. George H. Taylor, A. M., Prin, 
(eight years Classical Instructor Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.) 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


N entire education is given in the different de- 
partments, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper, commencing at the earliest school age, 
and preparing the scholar for 


BUSINESS, COLLEGE, 


—OR 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 


AND PURSUITS. 


The fiftieth year begins ~_ 12. Catalogues con- 
taining particulars may be had at the stores of A. 
Ww 7 & Co., Thomas Groom & Co., Boston, or by 
mal, 

CUSHINGS & LADD, 
259 and 265 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


A Family Boarding and Day School. 
MR, and MRS. MORTIMER L. BROWNE, 
[1855.] Auburn, N, Y. [1877.] 


The plan of this institution renders less abrupt 
and hazardous the transition from the home circle 
to the boarding-school, and obviates objections to 
os Young Ladies away from parental super- 
vision. 

Circulars sent at request, giving its distinguishing 
characteristics, and numerous Patron References. 

Superior English, Classical and Art facilities; 
native teachers of Modern Languages, and a German 
Professor of Music; Library, Apparatus and Cabi- 
nets; Extensive Grounds, and Carriage Horses for 
the gratuitous use of pupils. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Theological, Coll and depart- 





ments. Elective studies. Admits both pi Mn No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 


emg = and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall term, September 11; Winter term, December 4. 
For circulars address J.B. T. Marsh, Sec,, Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College m ment. First-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students, Oberlin is 
uns for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. Rice. 
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OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, NORWICH, CONN. 


MRS, MARTHA W, HAKES, Principal. 
Here mts may feel sure that they can find a 
School Home for their children, where to Christian 
culture is united a most thorough training in all 
that goes to make an earnest woman. Course 
adapted to the needs of each pupil. Accomplished 
teachers in the several de ments of music, lan- 
guages, drawing, and painting. Terms, $400 per 
annum, School commences September 17. 


ABOR COLLEGE, 





TABOR, IOWA, 
Full Classical and Scientific courses of study. 
Under retigious influences. Without the tempta- 
tions of drinking-saloons. Four years’ tuition for 
. Table board, $2.50 per week. Room-rent 25 to 
50 cents. Tuition free to children of active minis- 
ters who desire it. Fall term begins Septemver 4. 
For circulars address 
Pres. WM. M. BROOKS, Tabor, Iowa. 


ISS SALISBURY’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 

Pittsfield, Mass, Fall term begins September 18. 
A limited number of young ladies received into the 
family of the Principal under her especial care. 
The school offers a pleasant, healthful home, 
thorough instruction in the common and higher 
Evglish studies, and excellent advantages in 
French, German, and music. Circulars sent on 
application. 


APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
Ladi East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 
tablish 1863. A thorough graduate course. 
The finest location on the Connecticut River. For 
catalogue address Prof. D.S. BABCOCK, (Pupils 
can enter at any time.) 











ANSVILLE HYGIENIC SEMINARY, N. Y. 

Young persons of either sex, broken down by 
study, weakly, or predisposed to disease, regain 
health under prescribed studies, 2 resident physi- 
cians. 13 teachers, Classics, science, commerce, 
art, music. S. H. Goodyear, A.M., Prin. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Boarding School for Boys. For catalogues apply to 
the Principal, REV. A. G. CHAMBERS. 











ISS SMITH’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
and Children reopens September 19. Eight 
= received into tne family. Address care of 

P. RAZER SMITH, West Chester, Pa. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, Terrace Place, Norwalk, @onn. Best 
advantages for a thorough education. Will reopen 
September 12. For circulars, address 
MRS. J. L. HARLEM, Principal 


HE SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL, 1 Sylvan Ave., 
New Haven, Conn., Rev. Dr. Shears, Rector, offers 


to six boys, 6 to 11 years old, its advantages well | 
known 24 years. Nowopen. See reference circulars. | 





ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small 
Family School. For particulars address 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 





EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens September 12. Send for circular. 





ORRISTOWN, N. J., Boarding School for Boys 
Thirty miles from N.Y. Rey, 3. N. Howell, A.) 
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NITED STATES SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECT FOR 


200 pages with Ma 

Circulars of all the | ing schools combined in 
this one publication, a standard medium of com- 
munication between schools and intending patrons, 
wherein mts and guardians may nm all the 
information relating to the better class of scholastic 
institutions in the country necessary to the selec- 
tion of such a one as they may be in search of, 
without the inconvenience incident to the usua 
means of collecting the same. 

For the above-stated purpose free upon receipt o1 
postage, 6 cents. 

Pamphlets and information of schools furnished 
GRATUITOUSLY. 

HEADQUARTERS ror SCHOOL INFORMATION. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- 
uates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No 
charge to Principals or Families.) 

Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- 
tions. Send stamp for application form. 

The School Gazette, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. Send for specimen copy. 

30 UNION SQUARE (4th Ave. side), New York. 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square (Broadway side),New York, 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academ: 

po Boarding Schools, Professors, Tutors, an 
¢ om 5 gees information of good Schools to 
aren 


Twelve years’ successful experience in the 
management of “The American School Institute. 
affords superior facilities for meeting *e. demand. 

For information apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 











~— PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


. N. Kirk Tal 
Offers superior attractions and facilities for the 
education of boys. Session begins Sept. 6, 1877. 
For full information and catalogue address 
CAPT: ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co. Ii. 


STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The fall session of this well-known school will 


n September lit! 
Sead with room and light only Lay Syd the 
school year. Tuition in English course, to $36 
per year. One fourth off these c for ministers’ 
daughters. Music, French, Painting, etc., also at 
very reasonable rates. Send for ogue. 

REV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 


REV. ©. 0. BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Supt. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

ForClergymen, La Teachers, Business Men, 
and all classes of odvenesd Sthdents. Attention to 
Conversation, Oratory, Voca) Culture, Reading and 
Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. 
Both sexes admitted. (Summer term opens July 2d. 
Students entered at anytime. Day and Evening 
Classes.) Send for Catalogue. 

J. W. SHOEMAK A.M., “ 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 
town, N. J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 
open on Tuesday, September4th. Within five miles 
of the Blue Ridge, its situation is picturesque and 
healthy. The instruction is careful and epee 
the buildin is supplied with pure water, and h 
by steam. The government is as mild as is compati- 
ble with efficiency, and the table is well — 
H. D, GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 











HOWLAND SCHOOL 


For Advanced Education of Young Women at 


on payugs Lake, Central 

NIO SPRINGS N.Y. 14th year—1876-7. 

ialiy attractive as a ike institution. Pre- 

ro get Lame collegiate departments. Send for cir- 

cular. esident, HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D., 
A.M. Vice-President, M. ANNA WYTHE, 


RITTENHOUSE ACADEMY 


For Young Men and Boys, N. E. Cor. Chestnut and 
Eighteenth Sts., Phila. Limited number of ee. 
Thorough preparation for College or Business. Fall 
term begins Sept. 10th, Scholars received the week 
— L, BARROWS, A. M., DeB. K. LUDWIG, 








BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences August 28. For circulars and 


admission “ee, to ; 
M ANNIE E. JOHNSON, tong 
Bradford, 








REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical institute 

and Commercial College. Founded 1802. A Sea 
| side School for both sexes. On direct route from 
| New York to Boston. For catalogue address the 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 


| INDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY for 
irls. at Litiz, Lancaster Co.. Pa. Founded 1794. 
Srelesting Course “Harvard University Prelimi- 
nary,Examinations for Women.” Rev. H. A. Bricken- 
stein, Principal. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mt. Holyoke plan. The twenty-third year will 
commence September 5, 1877. Board, Tuition, Fuel, 
and Lights, $170 per annum. 
Send for catalogue to 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 





TORMAL INSTITUTE—At East Greenwich, R. I. 

A seaside summer schoo! for teachers and pu- 
| pils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and musi- 
eal Courses. J ~ 22 to August 25. Terms moderate. 

| pt enremians drese E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, 
oston. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


——— 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From f to 14 Copies, « «+ «= $2.15 each. 
“ 15 to 29 one "=e = 190 “ 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 

(Which inclades 15 cents for postage.) 











The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued, The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it ean be afforded, 

Qe 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one te 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subseription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


——o—_—_—. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tue Sunpay Scnoot Tres, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tux Times, 


—_—o——- 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, -° - § .60 
100 “ ome year, -« - = 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


—————— 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - «+ 6.25 
100 “ one year, »- © © 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


——o——_—_ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


——— ee 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John D, Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is. 6d. 


These rates include postage, which is prepaid at | 


this office. 
eS 


Advertising Rates. 
Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to: 


an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 cts. 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 80 cta. 
Reading Matter: perline (leaded), - + 50 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 
10 8 “ 


15 “ “13 “ 
20 . “ 96 “ 
25 “ “ 53 “ 


&@ Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by | 


Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


——9—_—_—_—. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 


ments should be addressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
10 CHESTNUT STREET, Purcapetrsia. 





INSURANCE, 


1825. 





1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. + + Assets, $1,655,717.20. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN A. he ‘HOMSON, Ass’t. Secretary. — 


SU FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


4 WALNUT STREET. 





CASH CAPT: TAL - - $200,000 
TORS: 
NELSON EVANS, yo F. GRAEFF, 
Presiden ice-President. 
JOHN WANA MAKER, THOMAS SLA ye 
J. E. KINGSLEY, hye! NTER, 
a Ww. PITKIN HEN PY HAINES 


WM. M. SINCLAIR. 
JOHN 8. WHILLDIN, 
DELL NOBLIT, JR., 
F. W. KENNEDY, J. B. SHEPPARD 
W. C. HAMILTON, WM. A. LEVERING, 
J.8. FUWELL, D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 
WM. H. HAINES, Secretary, 
sOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. 


J. 8S, HELFENSTEIN, 
HIRAM MILLER, 
B. B. THOMAS, 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


_MEN EELY’S BELLS. 


muine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 

the» publi c since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 

tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding that 

of all others. No —— P. O, address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

MENEELY & €O. 








Gvongys’ aber mien 
Gapet Bali Co and Sm, mounted 
with the Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Cort hemeen, Fire 
locks, etc. Pully Warranted. 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypvuzen & Tirt, 102 BE. 2d ou Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & K/MBERLY. 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior eae. of Bells. 
Special attention given toe CH BELLA, 
4a Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J._ KILE & CO., 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Church and Sunday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand, and Altar Rail 


The Wonder of the Day! 


CARLISLE’S 25 cent post-paid package by 
mail, containing 280 pins, 25 assorted sewing 
needles, 72 wen uttons, 200 yards spool cotton, 
12 shoe strin - oa hair pins, or any of the 
following pos ai or 25 cents. 

A towel and wash rag, or a hair and tooth brush, 


or three pieces brown windsor soap, or six sewing 
machine needles, or 




















| six dozen we “ 
| shirt buttons, or one dozen Faber’s lead pencils, o 
| one hundred "best sewing needles, or two pair men’ ; 


half hose, or two pair ladies’ hose, or one gents’ 
collar and two white lawn ties, or two colored border 
ket handkerchiefs, or six colored handkerchiefs 
or children, ao a yards colored mosquito netting, 
or one silk fan eight inch, or one yard white wash 
net for ties, or in ies’ silk tie, or ladies’ wide Byron 
collar, or pair of ladies’ linen "cuffs, or ladies’ bosom 
form, or a pair of gents’ suspenders. or a shawl 
strap, or ten cloth lined standing or Byron collars. 
and for fifty cents a bead hanging g basket or tidy 18 
x 26, or one spider web net. for ties in white 
or white and black, or one yard black gros grain sas 
ribbon, or russia leather pocketbook, or ladies® 
moroceo belt. New metal hinged or scale belts. 
two button kid gloves, or the adjustable bustle skirt, 


| seventy-five cents, or the complete ready plaiter, one 


| 
| 
| 


dollar. 


J. D. CARLISLE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| CROWN JEWEL SOAP 
One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 


SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION 








For sale ns a ae | Grocers. 
NcKEONK, VAN HAAGEN & (0. 
DELPHIA. 





BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from flowers. It is 
carefully pre , and of sufficient 
alka'ine strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or ay aa A Soap. Made 2 ony by 
nson Bros. & Co., Bos 

















PUBLICATIONS, 
CROWELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 
No.1. 30 Vols. 18mo. $10 00. 
No.2 15 Vols. 16mo 12 50. 
No.3. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 60. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 





THE- BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Helpfal to 
only pry and a 
on ¢ a uarter, or cts. a 
Send SEVEN CENTS fer a Ss 


pues and be con ddress. 
LSON & PHILLIPS, | Pablishers, e038 
Soaduny ailee York. 


THE BOOK YOU WANT NOW. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE IT. 
800 PAGES FOR $1.20 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF THE 


yl gegen PAUL. 

Send $1.20 ai ports: to the publisher, 
WILLIAM SYCKELMORE 420 Chestnut Street, 
Philad’a, Pa. For every ten copies ordered, an 
extra copy sent free, 











ACKBOARD 


ed 6 un OL 





b EAR LD 


FRANK 








! 


An invaluable work on the right and the wrong use 
of the blackboard, so that all may learn how to 
make it a real help in the Sunday-school. The 
author is too well known to require an introduction, 
and the book speaks for itself. my by mail, care- 
fully wrapped, — prepaid, 


Address or 
EBEN SHUTE, 
Manager International Sunday = ag Supply Co.. 
36 Bromfield St., Bosto: 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSiG BOOKS 


tot = ADE, 
Se A 
7 ave e ve 7 pu ng fn 
School MusiceBooks, and will sell our entire 








Stock at ONE*HALF and oo the 
er aso RoR is ns follows 

paper covers “gy =| ta Ok 

Teen pee net Lbctar S FROM 

Sar BELL, 

AA rahe 
Mapa iY ok 

cts., ene=t price 


soci cic. Vi- 
VAL. HYMN de Na TU TT K, Paper d 
| Sg ee 7cts. . 
SCHOOL Ronde 32 Paper, 35cts., net 12cts., 
rds,45cts.,net locts.,Postage, Paper, 2cts. 
Boards 4cts.SHEET MUSIC AT HALF PR ICE 
and some a LITTLE SOILED at 2cts. PER 
PAGE, PIANOS ard ORGANS,NEW and SEC= 
OND-HAND of FIRSTeCLASS MAKERS in« 
cluding WATERS? at great BARGAINS for 
CASH, or eee. 7 Oct. Pianos 
8160. 7 1-3 do $170 cash, not used a year, 2 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $60. G Stops $70. S 
Stops $80 and 10 Stops $90 and 6100, not used 
aneets in perfect orderand warranted. Illus« 
rated Catalogues Mailed. AGENTS WANTED. 
‘ liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schonls,etec. HORACE WATERS & SONS, Man’f’s. 
& Dealers,40 East 14th S> Union Square,N.Y. 





BY THE 
Rev. HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“HIGHER LI}'E” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
lémo, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 





ALSO, 
Manual of Forms 
For BAPTISM, ADMISSION TO THE COMMU- 


NION, ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S 
PPER, MARRIAGE, AND FUNERALS, 


BY THE REV. A, A. HODGE, D.D. 
1émo. LIMP CLOTH, PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
1334 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. No Patent. No Pay. Send for ctrouter. 


6 


25 fai woney hey 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 1l0c 
and Sct. stam 25 Styles Fun Cards, lc 
Samples be .powb £CO., Bristol, Conn 


. 44 





new styles, with name, l0c., 
B HUSTED. Nassau, Renns, Co., 





WORTH REPEATING. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
{Ella Wheeler, in The Galaxy for September. | 


At morn the wise man walked abroad, 
Proud with the learning of great fools 

He laughed, and said, “ There is no God; 
‘Tis Force creates—’tis Reason rules.” 


Meek with the wisdom of great faith, 
At night he knelt, while angels smiled, 
And wept and cried, with anguished breath, 
“ Jehovah, God, save thou my child!” 


SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTCH. 
[Ireneeus in the New York Observer.] 


In some respects Scotland is the most 
wonderful bit of earth thereis. There have 
been periods in the world’s history when a 
single city like Athens, Rome, or Alexan- 
dria, has sent out into all the earth the 
light and power of its learning, its arts, or its 
arms ; but no rural population so small, and 
occupying a territory so diminutive, and 
solargea part even of that uninhabitable, has 
exerted forso long a period so wide- -spread an 
influence,by the labor of its people at home, 
and by its emigrants who have made for them- 
selves a dwelling-place in almost every coun- 
try andclime. Its population, even now, is 
but little more than three millions, about 
the same as the city of London; half a 
million in Glasgow, and something more 
than 200,000 in Edinburgh. Its whole 
length is less than three hundred miles, and 
its breadth varies from one hundred and 
sixty to twenty-four miles. Its surface is so 
rugged and mountainous that, out of its 
nineteen millions of acres, less than one 
third can be cultivated. The soil is far 
inferior to that of England, and the climate 
is so inhospitable that, although Scotch and 
English barley may be of the same weight, 
the Scotch contains less sugar and does not 

ield so much malt, but is said to make 
etter whiskey. The English, of course, 
preferring whatever is better for beer, and 
the Scotch having their preference for their 
own liquor.... 


The religious instruction of the young is 
part and parcel of the life of the Scotch 
people. In the free and easy land we live 
in it is hard to believe that in this age of 
the world, the whole population in the 
rural districts, and all but the degraded in 
the cities, are brought habitually, from early 
youth, under the power of religious culture, 
so that it would be almost impossible to 
meet an individual in the lowliest walks of 
hfe who did not know the principles of the 
Christian religion. I will not deny that 
the genius of this religion, as taught in 
Scotland, has rigid, severe, and ungenial 
features, so that it tends to confine the 
charities of the soul within its own circles of 
church relation, and lead to the undervalu- 
ing of the religious faiths and forms of those 
who have not been educated in the same 
school: but in what part of the world, 
among what mountains, or along what 
sunny plains, was ever nurtured a more 
God-fearing, stout-hearted, woe and in- 
telligent race of Christians than the Scotch. 
In no department of human learning has 
the influence of Scotland been more 
pervasive in the world of thought than in 
that of mental and moral science. Within 
a few steps of Dr. Blaikie’s house in Edin- 
burgh, where | was lodged and cared for 
with a wealth of kindness that memory will 

never lose, is a little cemetery in sight from 
my window, and as I look out upon it I 
see the graves of a host of divines and 
philosophers and scholars of whom the 
world was not worthy, yet each one of them 
has made his mark upon the age in which 
he lived. It may be said of these men 
without hyperbole, “Their line has gone 
out into all the earth, and their words to 
the ends of the world.” 


The pulpit and the press are represented 
here by the tablets that mark the spot 
where Dr. Chalmers and Hugh Miller lie 
side by side ; and those two agencies, includ- 
ing the professor's chair, which is made 
instrumental of power the voice and the 
volume, are the two agencies by which 
Scotland has made herself a living influence 
throughout the realms of thought. There 
is another department in which Scotland 
has long held a high rank. I refer to that 
of medicine and surgery. Her physicians 
and surgeons have been illustrious in their 
profession during the whole of the last cen- 
tury. She has four schools, with an aggregate 
of twenty-four hundred in attendance. The 
course of study being four years, one fourth 
of this number is sent out mr to do 
battle with disease and death. The limited 
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population of Scotland cannot possibly 
require such a constant increase of its 
medical faculty, but the army and the navy, 
the British colonies, China, and India, fur- 
nish “fresh fields and pastures new. 
Certainly no other country, with so small a 
population, furnishes anything like so great 
a number of educated men. It has been 
remarked that Scotland is a great place from 
which to go; and it would be impossible to 
name another country whose emigrants are 
a greater credit to their native and, or a 
better accession to the land of their adop- 
tion. The law does not take so strong a 
hold on the affections of the rising genera- 
tion of Scotland as theology or medicine. 
A few years ago the University of Aberdeen, 
equipped with its corps of professors for 
the three departments, at one time in 
attendance 400 art students, 400 medical 
students, thirty theological and one student 
of law. His advantages shouid ensure pre- 
eminence in his profession. 

There is another side to this picture. It 
requires another sheet, another hour, to draw 
it. The distinguishing vice of Scotland is 
intemperance. Dean Ramsay. says there 
has been a vast improvement in the morals 
and manners of all classes of society in this 
particular within the present century. It 
is hard to believe it. Yet the anecdotes he 
¥elates make it certain that the habits of 
frequent intoxication at convivial parties, 
among the most respected and in some cases 
the religious classes, have in large measure 
ceased to be the disgrace of the country. 
But the extent to which the vice prevails in 
the lower strata, and in some not so low, 
appeared to me, from observation and infor- 
mation, to place this people easily in the 
front rank of nations needing to be radically 
reformed. I was intelligently assured that 
the vice is not uncommon even among 
women who are reckoned as ladies. When 
this is true, nothing more need be said to 
emphasize the point. 





STUPID PEOPLE. 
{From The Saturday Review.] 


We are often tempted in moments of for- 
getfulness to overlook the blessings we owe 
to stupid people. Apart from the pleasure 
we derive from laughing at them, we are 
indebted to them for hours of tranquil hap- 
piness. Making fun of them is but a one- 
sided enjoyment after all, for they cannot 
answer back again, and are seldom good 
enough even to turn the other cheek. As 
butts, therefore, they are failures. You 
can never calculate how far to go with 
them. You may offend with a piece of 
trifling banter after your most cutting sar- 
casms have passed unheeded. But the 
stupid man is the backbone of the nation. 
He is the prophet of common sense. Unlike 
Charles II., he never says a Witty thing, 
but seldom does an unwise one. His use- 
fulness in the social economy of the world 
has yet to be acknowledged, his place in 
the order of creation to be fixed. Yet such 
people form the bulk of every congrega- 
tion, and down to their level sermons must 
be preached. They constitute the whole 
body of aggrieved parishioners, and laws 
must be made to satisfy the requirements 
of their several cases. They are the voting 
power of every constituency; they oblige 
their representative to name a party and 
stick to it; they pin him, as they say, to 
his colors. They insist on defining every- 
thing, particularly matters of opinion, and 
think, when they have given a heresy a 
name, that it is more than half refuted. 
Yet they never understand definitions 
when they have made them, and though they 
believe blindly in a form of words, seldom 
remember it correctly. They are led in poli- 
tics by cries, and are t on uniformity 
and uniforms. Hence in the army they are 
usually martinets, and think more of a 
soldier's pipe-clay than of his shooting. 
F lippancy is the bugbear ofthis class, and they 
believe that the angels fell through irrever- 
ence, and that want of solemnity is another 
term fororiginalsin. Flippancy, they assert, 
is the bane of Ireland, and has brought all her 
troubles upon France. To be serious is to 
prosper. To joke is to lose all self-respect ; 
and Dr. Johnson is constantly quoted as 
having said that the man who would make 
a pun would pick a pocket. They are fond 
of quotations, and are always ready to 
accept authority, provided it is to be found 
in what they are pleased to consider a 
standard author. They appeal to Locke to 
confirm their views on education, and fancy 
that because he denied the existence of 
innate ideas he would support them in 
treating all children alike, without allow- 
ance for individual character. This system 
they would carry into all matters of regula- 
tion, and would make no nice distinctions 


between classes of criminals, Though they 
generally prefer to let well enough alone, 
and dislike the sound of the word “reform,” 
they are occasionally led by it when it is 
made a party watchword. 

In private life, as in political, stupid 
people have strong faith in what they call 
common sense. This consists of a mixture, 
in equal proportions, of ignorance, good- 
humor, good health, want of fancy, and 
obtuseness. Common sense alone is suffi- 
cient to enable a man to give his opinion 
on all the more difficult questions of the 
day. Without meteorology he may dis- 
course of the weather, and can account 
simply and satisfactorily for a damp winter 
or a dry summer. Diseases and their 
remedies are equally open to the ken of 
common sense. By it he can settle the gold 
currency and the depreciation of silver 
without any intervention of theorists and 
visionaries, though he never heard of Adam 
Smith. He is quite ready to dispose, on 
similar principles, of trade-wnions, the 
decimal coinage, women’s rights, and baby- 
farming. With all this cones he is des- 
perately afraid of being taken in, and ques- 
tions the smallest assertion of a stranger or 
any one whom he has ever had cause to 
distrust. Yet he is easily taken in where 
he has confidence, and his confidence is 
given with unaccountable caprice. He is 
afraid of views, and can never trust a man 
whose opinions are the result of reasoning. 
For this cause he is not to be convinced b 
argument, but is very fond of arguing. 
clever opponent can make him take either 
side at will; but as he is insensible to con- 
viction, discussion with him is usuall 
fruitless, except perhaps of a quarrel. He 
will take offense when you least expect it, 
and nothing can reconcile him. Long after 
he has wholly forgotten the approximate 
cause of difference, he still considers it due 
to his personal dignity to dislike you. 
Stupid people are so often ill-natured that 
a distinction need scarcely be drawn 
between them and kindly dullards. But 
their forgiveness is even worse than their 
anger. Your late enemy looks at you with 
an air of afflicted resignation. He loves 
you, but you can never more be his friend. 
He may forgive—here he sighs—but he 
cannot forget. Yet the chances are that 
he cannot recall a word of the dispute 
which alienated his affections; and if he 
could he would probably find he had been 
in the wrong. Whole families exist who 
consider it desirable from time to time to 
assert their position by “not being on 
speaking terms” with somebody else. Such 
families cut each other, down to the chil- 
dren and dogs, pass each other in the 
street, scowl at each other in church, and 
one day are reconciled with vast and appro- 
priate ceremony on both sides, culminating 
in a couple of dinner-parties, when things 
begin again and go on da capo. We have 
heard of a militia regiment which was not 
on speaking terms with its colonel. 





$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
Mi CABINET ORGANS.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
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WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
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PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty Oneans assicnep Fiaet Rank at Cenrenniat, 
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work of such ‘acilities for 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 








Ive octave double reed organ 
with tremulant, — 100 
Ive octave organ, nine sto 
F with voix celeste, Mg 1 14 
Sold also for monthiy or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. <A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Cuialogues free, 
MIASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. . 25 Union Sq. g 250 Wabash Ave. 
YORE, CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW 
/ \ ] 
SEND TO YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE OF 


PYLE’S O K SOAP, | 


And thus inform yourselves of its utility and econ- | 
omy in the laundry and bath, Positively no humbug. | 
Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, New York. — | 


—————2 | 


SAV AGS & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, | 


Money raised easily for S. S. and Chureh work by | 
using this pox. Superintendents and Pastors en- | 
dorse it in highest terms, and “ would not be with- | 
out them.’ 

30,000 SOLD IN 90 DAYS. 
Prices: 3c. each, or $3.00 per hundred. No. 1 





holds 50c.; No. 2, $1.00; No. 3, $5.00. | 
M. W. SMITH, 35 Clark § Chicago, Ill 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 


NIMPORT.—A Novel. Initial volume of “The 
Wayside Series.” Sq.16mo. Cloth, Flexible cover. 
Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). $1.50. 

LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO. 

Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tourists. 
Nothing like it. Every one who sees it will want it. 
$1.50 and $2.00. Send for Circulars. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 
381 Washington St., Bost 





From Advertisers. 


(From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
ert t and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—. 

15, 1877. 

It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
vertisin Pim The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
—— Before I had seen the issue gontainin: 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the t value. 

I am glad to notice — rigidly exclude adver- 








‘My Picture Lesson’ 


18 A FOUR PAGE 
Weekly paper with the International Lesson told in 


ietures and stories for the little children. Oni 
$13.00 for one hundred copies forayear. “The chil- 
dren are delighted with it.” “N better for 
infant classes.” Specimen copy free. Address 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 


11 Bible House, New York. 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL!! 
Best Edition of Conybeare and Howson’s 
LIFE OF ST. PAUL 
At anominal price. Text unabridgedand illustrated 
y maps, engravings, and 
3500 Foot-notes and References in English. 
1000 Octavo Pages for $1.25. 

The book will be sent by express for $1.25, or by 


mail, prepaid, for $1.50. Lesstoclubs. Sample pages 
sent free. Agents wanted. Address the publishers 


COLUMBIAN BOOK CO,, Hartford, Conn. 











MODEEN PALESTINE, SIZE 21x32 INCHES. 
Bank Note Edition in Envelope, + § -75 
Plate bes paper tube, . 73 
Piate Paper, cloth lined, on Roliers, + 1.25 
Bank Note, in cloth cover, book form, 1.00 
Bank im morocco case, - - 2.50 

NEW TESTAMENT PALESTINE, SIZZ 13x21. 

JOURNEYS OF APOSTLE PAUL, SIZE 13X21. 
Both Maps in cloth; Book form, + + 50 
Either Maps in Envelope, - ec © 

Publi by 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
52 Madison Street, CHICAGO, 

Alexander 


Maps of other Publishers and Sabbath School 
Supplies ef ail kinds furnished at lowest prices. 





“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Is directed to the series of 


“ Graded Singers,” 


By 0. BLACKMAN and E.E. WHITTEMORE. 
Four books, embracing a carefully graded course 


from 
PRIMARY AND JUVENILE TO HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ADULT CLASSES. 
Price, No. 1, 25 cts.; No. 2, 50 cts.; No.3. 75 cts.- 
No. 4, $1.00. Specimen pages sent on application. 


Curriculum, | GEORGE F, Model Organ. 
$3.00. ROOT’S $2.50. 


OUR 


They lead all other works of the kind. Pupils 
and teachers prefer them for reasons which none 
who examine these twin methods can fail to discover. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
For $1.50, gives more d music than could be 
bought for ten times that sum in any other way. 
Every number contains thirty-two large es of 
first-class reading-matter anu new music. Choice 
of five elegant premiums given to every sub- 
seriber. Send stamp for sample and full particulars. 
a&@ Have you heard of the new “Visrror Avro 
Music Atsum.” which is being presented to Visitor 
readers? Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Five Fine Collections. 
PARLOR MUSIC 


Is in two Jarge volumes, pages sheet-music size. 
Vol. I. has 242 and Vol. II. has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces, every one 
of medium difficulty. 


PEARLS OF MELODY 
Has 224 pages (sheet-music size) with choice pieces 
by Wilson, Tonel, La Hache, Allard, Ole Bull, 
a, ete., ete.; a large number, and all of the 
8 





LA CREME DE LA CREME, 


First issued in numbers, is here presented in two 
volumes of about 740 s (sheet-music size) each. 
Music is for advanced players, and carefully chosen. 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS 


(224 pages, sheet-music size) is a general collection 
of easy, popular pieces, that every one can play. 


WELCOME HOME 


(224 pages, sheet-music size) will receive a Welcome 
in every Home where it is used, having well-chosen, 
bright music. and nothing harder than the medium 
degree of difficulty. 

Price of each book, $2.50 boards; $3 goth ; $ gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. B. DITSON & CO. 
843 Broadway, Buccessors to Lee & Walker 
New York. Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


|" For THs summer MonTHs ONLY. We offer our immense 


stock of Books at much less than our regular prices. 
If you want ANY books, send list to us tor estimate 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 





ti ts which are intended to deceive by mises 
that cannot possibly be made good, an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, de., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


’s Agency 

Brare, Now ork.) 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that [ 
feel im to report the fact to you. I think I 
may sa pA I have received more answers from 
my adve ment in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


[Prom A. J. Weidener, Proprietor. 
nial season, ¥ the ‘Franklin Hotel, 
July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 


the Centen- 
u hia.— 


from my advertisement in your r oftener than 
from any other paper in which ve advertised 
this season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher o; eee 
t Companion, 29 Fulton Street, yn oa N. Y.— 
January 19, 187T.} 
{t is very gratifying during these times to find 
now ond then 4 r that gs something like an 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 


been sem disappointed with the results of m 
advert maak in joe columns. ° 


aoe Ay parr Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
" - 

We have received a large number of copenines 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


[From Browne's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 11 Dey 

Street, New York.— Feb. 20, 18TT.] 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our ad- 
vertisement in The Sunday School Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
consisted largely of orders for goods in which it was 
stated that the advertisement was seen in The Sun- 
day School Times. These orders were from all parte 
of the country. 


From M.W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
c Ii.—January 16, 1877.) - 
More than three hundred letters were received 


from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements: per line (12 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices : 
r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ROGERS’ In Powder. 


Dry. = 
Citrate of Magnesia. 
t twenty-five years it has given 


en | the gi 
unive satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It isthe 
best medicine for headache, sickness of the stomach, 
heartburn, and all complaints arising from acidity 
bilious and malarial fevers. It cools the blood an 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. 
Prepared by A, ROGERS & SONS, New York City. 





- 











WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 





$3 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c ual to 
D| any press. Larger sizes for ar po work. 
and save . Excellent spare hour 
oe megan or pene Se old. Can be 
gy| made a money making business - 
CENTENNIAL! where. Send 3c. stamp for large om 


logue to KELSEY & CO,, Manuf’s, Meriden, Conn. 









All who have a 


SEWING MACHINE 


And use a Thread-Cutter 
say—* What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors, 
always at hand, saves time, patience, thread and 
neadies enough to pay for its cost in a short time.” 

Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET’S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mai! with full instructions) to 
WM. L. GALLAUDET, 
42 Elm Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








[September 1, 1877. 








GRY THE STANDARD. 


“It ought to be in every TAbrary, also in 
every Academy and in every School,””—Hon. 
Cuas. SumNER, 


WORCESTER 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 pages, con- 
taining considerably more than 100,000 Words 
in its Vocabulary, with the correct Pro- 
nunciation, Definition, and Etymology. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED. LIBRARY 
SHEEP, MARBLED EDGES, $10.00. 

“ WORCESTER” 


is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, 
and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, 
Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, 
Felton, Hilliard, and the majority of our most dis- 
tinguished schoiars, and is, besides, recognized as 
authority by the Departments of our National 
Government, 

“The best English writers and the most par- 
ticular American writers use Worcester as their 
authority.”—New York Herald. 

“It follows from this with bavageden | accuracy that 
Worcester's Dictionary, being preferred over all 
others by scholars and men of letters, should be 
usea by the youth of the country and adopted in 
the common schools.”"—New York Evening Post. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Profusely illustrated. Library 
— $10.00. 

Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. 
sheep, $4.25. 

Academic Dictionary. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. Half 


roan, $2.00, 

Comprehensive Dictionary; Illustrated. 12mo. Half 
roan, $1.75. 

School (Elementary) Dictionary. Illustrated, 12mo. 
Half roan, $1.00, 

Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. Half roan. 
60 


cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cts.: 
ny flexible, 85 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
1 00. 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a 
ve ull pronouncing and defining vocabulary, 
make the above-named books, in the opinion of our 
most distinguished educators, the most complete, 
as well as by far the cheapest, Dictionaries of our 
ianguage, 


Library 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, car- 
riage free, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philad’a. 


NOW READY. 


International $, 8. Well Map, 


—BEING— 


THE JOURNEYS OF ST. PAUL, 


AND MAP OF THE SCRIPTURE WORLD, 
Compiled from the great works of Conybeare and 
Howson, and Thomas Lewen. 

Specially designed to illustrate the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. 
Largest, Cheapest, and Best. 


No Sunday-school can well do without it, 
Note the size, 40x60 inches. 


The names of places are in large, bold letters, 
and can be read 50 to 60 feet. 


To properly bring the lessons before the school 
it is indispensable, 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


1, Plain black, on cream tinted paper__...___- $1 00 
2. With colored lines, showing the apostle's 

various journeys, cream or white paper_1 50 

On fine white muslin Linnd 2 00 
On white paper, mounted on muslin and 
varnished, countries colored, with rol- 

lers (by express, only)............-.._.. 3 00 


Don't fail to order the International 
Sunday School Map. 





°P 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S CLASS 
AND 
GUIDE BOOK. 


Containing wholesome suggestions and practical 
hints. designed to aid Sabbath School Teachers in 
their work 

Compiled from the best works on Sabbath School 
Teaching, besides the usual spaces for marking 
attendance, lessons. &c. The object of the author 
was to put into the hands of the teacher that which 
will tell him in a nutshell what to do, and man 
— what not todo, Nearly 5000 copies were sol 


within 60 days after publication. 

One year edition (15 months), per doz_..._____- $ .75 

Three “ - muslin, per dos................. 1.50 
“ “ * leather, . “ sietnteimeioies a 


Send 15 cents for sample copy, and you will introduce 
it im your school at once. 


M. A. COUDY, Publisher, 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


450 ASSORTED or 100 larger Decalcomanies or 
e 24 Floral Sunday-school cards, 25 cts, 200 
pictares or 10 cards, 10 cents. 

J. A, PIERCE, 75 Madison Street, Chicago. 


4 Elegant Vis. Cards, mixed tints, with your name 
) in geld, post-paid, for 10c, Write plainly. A. W. 
Williams, Jr., Syracuse, Ohio. 





25 EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
10cts., post-paid. L, JONES &CO., Nassau, N, Y, 





MAINE.—“ Those of my class who have tried 
the Quarterly find it a great help; therefore, * 
send for more.” H, ED. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE,—‘ I never examined one 
until lately. It is just such a help as I have 
long wished for.” A. B. P. 

VERMONT.—“ We are highly pleased with 
them, Are using them in three classes with 
good success.” A. M, B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—" You would be glad 
to see how much the Quarterly adds to the 
interest in Bible study in our school.” J. R. 

RHODE ISLAND.—“ It is the best scholars’ 
help we have ever had.” P. M. B. 

CONNECTICUT.—“I would like to see the 
Quarterly in all the classes of our school. It 
is much liked by those who have it, and I hope 
our superintendent may be favorable to its in- 
troduction another year.” M. E. D, 

NEW YORK.—“ We have been using the 
Scholars’ Quarterly with eminent success. I 
have, as yet, not seen anything in the Sunday- 
school work that equals it.” ir. A.C, 

NEW JERSEY.—‘ I might better have made 
up a club for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the 
outset. I have had to order again and again. 
It is the best thing out for scholars or teachers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—" The Scholars’ Quarterly 
is just what we want. I think it is the most 
complete help we have ever had.” M. 

MARYLAND.—“ I requested some of my best 
teachers to look at the copy I had received, and 
they were so very much pleased that the 
wantour entireschool toadoptthem.” H. R. P. 

VIRGINIA.—“I think it is one of the best 
books that I have ever seen for the Sunday- 
school. I wish that every teacher and scholar 
in the county had one.” 

NORTH CAROLINA.—“T have just received 
the second quarter, and am so delighted with 
it that I want it for the whole year, com- 
mencing with January.” J. W. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—“I have found it the 
best help I have yet seen in the preparation 
of the lessons.” G. H, W. 

GEORGIA.—‘“‘ I think the Quarterly the best 
text book for the Sunday-school scholar that 
I have ever seen.” W. E, R. 


ALABAMA.—“I wish my Sunday-school 


venient. Address, 








OPINIONS. 


The fact that the Scholars’ Quarterly reached, in midsummer, a circulation of 115,000 copies 
is sufficient proof of its popularity, yet to show how favorably it is received in all sections, a few 
of the many testimonials sent us are here given. 


class to see them. I o- I shall order again 
more extensively.” J. M. 

MISSISSIPPI.—‘“ I have been usinga copy of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly recently, and have to 
express only the highest appreciation of its 
merits.” J.C. R. 

TENNESSEE.—“ Please mail me twenty 
copies of the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second 
ig I think my school will like them.” 


w) 
KENTUCKY.—“ The Quarterly wins with 
eit teachers and Bible-class scholars.” H. 


MISSOURI.—"I have tried your Scholars’ 
Quarterly for nearly six months, and it gives 
mesuch geod hago eae that I ——o = one 
you an order to su my larger scholars 
with it.” H.N. shat . 

OHIO.—“T shall hope to introduce them 
into our school at the close of the present 
quarter. I regard them as the most complete 
scholars’ help yet published.” D. A. 8. 


INDIANA.—“ We find it.the best help we can 
get, and like it because it helps us to search 
the Scriptures.” M. H. G. 

ILLINOIS.—“ It seems to me that it is just 
what is needed inall ourschools to induce the 
schofars to study their lessons at home, and 
- to make the study of great interest.” D. 


MICHIGAN.—" We consider them a decided 
iprovensens upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs. A. 


wisco' .—I have seen nothing equal 
to it —s the ‘lesser lights’ upon the Sun- 
day-school lessons,” G. B 


1OWA.—“T consider it invaluable, and be- 
lieve itshould be placed in the hands of every 
scholar in the land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—“ They have given very good 
satisfaction during the past phew bags fy I 
believe, will do much good.” é. H. B. 


NEBRASKA.—“ It is royal, and deserves to 
have its sovereignty recognized.” P. G. 
* al The Quarterly takes well.” W. 


CALIFORNIA.—“ The Tres, unsu d ; 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rev T: H. R. 


Since the starting of the Scholars’ Quarterly, various other quarterly publications have been 


issued by different publishers of lesson helps. The one commended as above always bears on 
its cover the imprint of The Sunday School Times. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE all single copy, one year, (four quarters) costs 25 cents ; 

« 100 copies, one year, $25. Subscriptions taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate: under ten copies, three months, seven cents each. Send 
seven cents foraspecimen. Postage stamps may be sent in place of currency,if more con- 


‘ JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. =__ 








J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 





No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Chapels, etc., is proving a 


purchasing any other. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 


GREAT SUCOERSS. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





SAXE & R 
GENERAL AGENTS FO 
No. 86 EAST 14th ST.. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


OBERTSON 


THE ESTEY ORGANS, 











_KINGSFORD’S 
swego Starch 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring less in using. 





A, S, BARNES UD, 


NATIONAL: 


SCHOOL BOOK 
PUBLISHERS. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
34 and 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 


Among latest publications we name: 





I. 
Lancaster’s English History. 


Brief and bright. With many of the most attrac- 
tive characteristics of Barnes’ Brief History series. 
By the Master of the Stoughton Grammar School, 
Boston, Mass. Post-paid, $1 25. 


If. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Zoology. 


Volume VI. of the most successful course in the 
Natural Sciences ever published, This is no whit 
behind its predecessors. The illustration is mag- 
nificent. Post-paid, $1 25. 

III. 


The Polytechnic Collection. 


New and standard music of the best class for 
mixed voices in Academies, Seminaries, High and 
Normal Schools. Part I. General; LI. College Songs 
(a new feature); III.Sacred Music. “Post-paid, $1 25, 


IV. 
Willis’ Historical Reader. 

An admirable outline of interesting and salient 
events, to be used as a manual of general history, a 
class reader or a work of reference. Based on Dr. 
Collier’s standard work, “Great Events of History. 
By O. R. Willis, A.M, Post-paid, $1 50. 

¥i 
Peck’s Manual of Geometry. 


Conclusion of the new brief series in Mathematies. 
comprised in seven books, This volume embraces 
Geometry proper, Conic Sections, and spplications 
to Trigonometry and Mensuration, all in 300 pages. 
Pure science, divested of the too common plethora 
of “ words, words,” is the specialty of this eminent 
author, Dr. W. G. Peck, of Columbia College, Post- 
paid, $1 35, vI 


Barnes’ Brief History of France. 

By the author of the “ Brief United States.” With 
all the attractive features of the last-named popular 
work, including the copperplate maps, profuse and 
artistic illustrations, biography and anecdote in foot- 
notes, historical recreations, division into rational 
epochs, topics in heavy type, dates at head of page, 
chapters on “ Manners and Customs,” etc., etc. The 
book reads like a romance, while it indelibly im- 
presses the “ great outlines.” Post-paid, $1 25. 

Vil, 
Martin’s Civil Government. 


An admirable summary, by Professor Martin, of 
Massachusetts State Normal School. It is expressly 
suitable as a text-book by reason of (1) its full State- 
ment of Principles; (2) its Comprehensive Plan ; (3) 
its Historical Method; (4) its oe Arrangement, 
and (5) its Omission of Details, Post-paid, $1 25, 


Vill. 
The Teacher’s Hand-Book. 


By Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of Wisconsin State 
Normal School. Embracing the Objects, History. 
Organization, and Management of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, followed by Methods of Teaching. in detail, 
for all the fundamental branches. Every youn 
teacher, every practical teacher, every experience 
teacher, even, needs this book, $1.50 post-paid. 


Send for the Publishers’ Descriptive 
Catalogue of 400 New and Standard 
Educational Works, and sample of NA- 
TIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY, free 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
ry prs Z 











TRADE MARK 
HAMS 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


464, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YOR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAM 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


Slight metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the out. 4 


. BONDS, 





7, 8, & 
WN, COUNTY, CITY, and 
10 PER|*° ScHooL, 


Our long experience enables us to 
furnishsafe Investments. Correspond- 
CENT, \ence selicited. PRESTON, KEAN, 

*'& CO., Bankers, Chicago. 


GREAT LUXURY. 


I will send to any point accessible by express a 
“Nonpareil Spring Mattress,” charges paid, C. O. D. 
Privilege of one day's trial before payment, For 
price list and circulars address 

T. L. SNYDER, Jersey City, WN. J. 

















